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Excellent Bargains 
Publishers’ Remainders 


The Digressions of V. 


By Elihu Vedder. Written for his own fun and that of his friends. Being a por- 
trait of himself from youth to age. With many illustrations by the author. Large 
4to. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910, at $6.00 net. Our special price, $3.00. 


Portraits of Dante 


From Giotto to Raffael. A critical study, with a concise iconography, by Richard 
Thayer Holbrook. Illustrated after the original portraits. Large 8vo, Published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911, at $6.50 net. Our special price, $3.50. 


The Engravings of William Blake 


By Archibald G. B. Russell. With 32 illustrations. 4to, Published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1912, at $7.50 net. Our special price, $3.75. 


Plain-Towns of Italy 


By Egerton R. Williams, Jr. With 48 illustrations and a map. 8vo. Published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911, at $4.00 net. Our special price, $2.00 


Bibliography of Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Compiled by George Willis Cooke. With portrait. Edition limited to 530 numbered 
copies. Large 8vo. Published by the Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908, at $5.00 net. 
Our special price, $2.50. 


Uniform with this, Bibliographies of Holmes, Lowell, and Thoreau. 


Send for our June Catalog of Publishers’ Remainders 


The H. R. Huntting Co. 


Booksellers and Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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Photographic Copying Machine for Libraries 


The Photostat makes permanent. and 
durable copies in facsimile of books, 
maps, rare old prints and documents. 

The copies are made directly upon a 
special sensitized paper without the use 
of glass plates or film negatives. The 
process is therefore comparatively inex- 
pensive, it is very rapid, and of tremen- 
dous value because it gives the letter- 
ings, figures, symbols, illustrations, etc., 
just as they appear in the originals. 

The Photostat comes in four sizes, 
from the No. O for the small libraries 
to the No. 3 for those wishing the very 
large and more expensive apparatus. 


Write for the Photostat Book 


This cut shows the operator examining copy of a 
large map which he has just made. 


THE PHOTOSTAT 


(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
Manufactured by the EASTMAN KODAK CO., exclusively for the 


COMMERCIAL CAMERA COMPANY, *: 343 State Street 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
323 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. I. 


Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Agents, Coventry, England. 


LIBRARIANS 


The principal libraries in this country use the 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


Rich and elegant in appearance. Espe- 
cially adapted to library work. 


FOR CARD INDEXING 


Cards are written without being bent. Remain neat and flat no matter how 
many times they may be inserted in machine. 

Interchangeable type. All types and languages written on one machine. 

TWO DIFFERENT SETS OF TYPE, or two to ten languages always in the 
machine. “JUST TURN THE KNOB” and change imstantly from one to 


the other. 
Write today for full information to 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Sixty-ninth Street and East River, New York, N. Y. 
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Make this Fourth of July, 1915 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAI 


Americanization Day 


for Every City in the Nation!! 


Uncle Sam’s Problem — 


What Shall the Answer Be? 


More than 13,000,000 im- * We must do something to 


migrants in the United States. 


What can we do to help 
them become Americans first? 


We must give them more 
than citizenship. 


We must do something as 
a nation to make them feel at 
home—feel that their interest 
and their affections are deeply 
rooted in America. 


make them feel that they are 
part of, and have a share in, 
American institutions. 

We must do something to 
give them, in a measure at least, 
the national consciousness which 
is the inheritance of the native 
born American. 

We must do something that 
will make them one of us— 
Americans at home. 


But What Shall This “Something” Be? 


$250 for the Best Answer. 


$100 for the Second Best 


On “What America Means and How to Americanize the Immigrant” with a Program for a Fourth 


of July Citizenship Celebration. 


Your answer must be in our hands before June 25th, 1915 


For Particulars Address 


The Immigrants in America Review 


95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


Piace, New York. 


BOYS’ CLUBS 


By CHARLES S. BERNHEIMER, Ph.D., and JACOB M. COHEN, A.B., LL.M. 


Superintendent, Hebrew Educational Society, B hlyn Club Director, Recreation Centre 20, New York 


An authoritative text-book for club leaders and members, 
recreation and social centres, settlements, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
and all interested in social and educational work. 


CONTENTS 


Outline XI. Club Aids 

(a) Themes for Debate 
(b) Topics for Discussion 
(c) Literary Meetings 


il. The Club as a Miniature Government 


IV. The Club Leader (d) Declamations 
V. Problems of Internal Management (e) Plays 
VI. How to Hold the Club Together XII. Club Miscellanea 
VIL. Social and Literary Features (a) Constitutions 
VIL. The Gymnasium and Playground as (b) Minutes 


Auxiliary to the Club (c) Names of Clubs 
IX. Parliamentary Guide (d) Reports and Accounts 
X. Girls’ Clubs (e) Cheers 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00 NET 


Trade Selling Agents 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in Books 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


London 


would draw attention tc the fact that although he is gener- 
ally known to the world as a dealer in the rarer and more 
expensive books which appeal to wealthy collectors, the de- 
partment of Rare and Curious Books is but one of the 
various sections of his business, which is designed to in- 
clude every branch and ramification of the Bookselling 
Trade. 


Although his stock of the rarer books is larger and more 
universal than that of any other dealer, the departments of 
ancient and recent Scientific Books, Works on the various 
Arts, and the General Literature of all nations, are 
thoroughly representative and comprehensive. 


The Publishing Department has during recent years is- 
sued many fine and expensive works. The Agency Branch 
deals with the publications of 24 Government Institutions, 
and Learned Societies. 


Agency for the Supply of Public Libraries 


This Department, which is thoroughly equipped, has in- 
creased very largely during the last few years, probably ow- 
ing to the fact that it is realized that Bernard Quaritch’s 
assistants are trained booksellers. The firm is the trusted 
agent of various public libraries in America and the British 
Colonies for the supply of New and Secondhand Books, 
Periodicals, and Newspapers. 


As it is possible that, owing to the present war, many li- 
braries of public bodies, who hitherto have been supplied 
by German agencies, have found their supplies cut off, Ber- 
nard Quaritch offers his services as European Agent for the 
supply of everything connected with the Bookselling trade, 
even if it be only temporarily until the war be finished. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


2swest asin street P, PUTNAM’S SONS. strane 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college ‘ibraries throughout the 
country. 
Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Guide cards for library catalog, 
printed and celluloided 


S-History-Civil 


war 


These guides bear full names for subject, author and title 
headings for a dictionary catalog. They follow closely the 
“A. L. A. list of Subject Headings.” 

These guides can be used by small and large libraries, as 
they are printed in sets of 500, 1000, 3000, and 5000, ready to be 
put in your catalog at a cost to you less than writing your 
guides. Guide headings selected to fit the requirements of any 
library. 

The guide headings have been checked with five public 
library and three university catalogs. 

Printed and celluloided on L. B. standard solid guide stock— 
not a pasted stock that will split with wear. 

Write for descriptive circular, prices, specimen list and samples. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 
Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel bookstack Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 116 Broadway 


One block south from A. L.. A. headquarters 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and France. 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 


Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue,N. Y. City 


HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents 


_ This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu- 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings. 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 
test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly gue our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 


York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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HENRY RB, TEDDER, LIBRARIAN OF THE LONDON ATHEN 


EUM SINCE 1874 


As this issue goes to press, telegraphic 
word comes to the Linrary JOURNAL from 
the eastern party that it has reached the 
city of San Diego after a pleasant and 
comfortable journey with a happy company 
of about a hundred and fifty. The brief 
stay at Denver was devoted to an auto 
ride about the city and to an evening 
reception at the library, where the 
author-naturalist Enos G. Mills made a 
characteristic and delightful address. At 
Glenwood Springs the day was given over 
to non-professional relaxation. The top of 
the continent, at ten thousand feet above sea 
level, had been passed without mishap or 
serious discomfort. Sunday morning was 
spent among the Mormons and Gentiles at 
Salt Lake City, and after crossing the Cali- 
fornia border on the way to San Diego, the 
library party was welcomed by Riverside 
with true California hospitality. At Los 
Angeles a visit was made to the Public 
Library before taking the evening train 
to San Diego, where a day and a 
half were crowded with sight-seeing. 
And now comes the Berkeley Conference, 
the fourth on the Pacific Coast, which we 
hope will prove one of the most successful 
in the history of the A. L. A. California 
and the other Pacific states have made such 
library progress and have so many things 
to show and tell of, that the visitors from 
the east are likely to bring back from the 
coast more than they can expect to give. 
3ut such unfair exchange is no robbery ! 


Tue fire at St. Paul, which almost totally 
destroyed its Public Library just as an 
adequate and fireproof building was in 
course of construction, presents another 
warning, added to that of the Morristown 
fire last year, to the trustees of valuable 
libraries housed under like dangerous cir- 
cumstances. With wise foresight some of 
the more valuable books had been stored 
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elsewhere in fear of such a disaster, but 
otherwise almost nothing was saved from 
the fire. With creditable energy library 
work was nevertheless started with the 
little that remained and from new pur- 
chases, almost before the embers were cold. 
It is to be hoped that the great Harvard col- 
lection may be completely removed to the 
new Widener building before such a calam- 
ity is repeated there. The situation of the 
valuable reference library in Montague 
street collected by the old Brooklyn Library 
and now the property of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, is a fire hazard of unusual dan- 
ger, and the St. Paul fire should stimulate 
the New York City authorities to provide 
appropriations which will erect enough of 
the proposed central library building to in- 
sure this treasure from irreparable destruc- 
tion. 


One of the chief misfortunes of the St. 
Paul fire was the destruction of Prof. 
William Dawson Johnston's manuscripts of 
the two important professional works on 
which he had been engaged and which were 
well toward completion. He had already 
published the first volume of the “History of 
the Library of Congress” in 1904, while still 
a member of the Library of Congress 
staff, and he had accumulated the ma- 
terial for the second volume and in large 
measure put it in shape. Unless some other 
hand undertakes the re-collection of the 
necessary material and the shaping of the 
later history, Professor Johnston, we are 
glad to be able to state, hopes ultimately to 
resume work on this history, though he 
would be glad to relinquish the task to an- 
other hand. During his librarianship at 
Columbia University, he collected material 
for an important professional work on uni- 
versity libraries. Unfortunately the mate- 
rial of this has also become smoke and 
ashes and this work he does not expect— 
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more’s the pity!—to resume. Professor 
Johnston's contributions to the literature of 
the library profession have been so scholar- 
ly and important that there will be wide 
regret at his loss as well as general sym- 
pathy with him. 


Totepo has concluded the record of its 
library scandal with a verdict awarding to 
Mr. Sewall his salary from the time when 
his services were dispensed with by the 
library board—which furnishes a warn- 
ing to other communities. The mayor un- 
fortunately appointed to the library board 
some narrow partisans who proceeded to 
oppose library affairs in general, displacing 
a librarian of acknowledged service to the 
community, making a political plum out of 
a minor salaried position, raising salaries 
in particular instances to gratify individual 
whims, and making mischief generally. The 
effective chairman of the board, a public 
spirited citizen who had served the library 
faithfully, resigned in protest, and the 
mayor too late discovered his mistake. And 
now Mr. Sewall has been “vindicated” by 
a verdict awarding him salary from the 
time of his illegal discharge to the end of 
the year’s term. This is another proof of 
the importance of keeping “politics” in the 
baser sense out of library administration, 
and no comment can make it stronger. 


TuHE unfortunate provision in American 
tariff legislation which has found place 
also in other countries, requiring the coun- 
try of origin to be plainly marked on any 
imported article, has been carried to the 
frequent reductio ad absurdum, in the case 
of books, by treasury decision. This is 
practically to the effect that neither a for- 
eign language nor a foreign publisher’s 
imprint meets the requirements of the law, 
but that the statement must be made in set 
terms. Dr. Steiner, as chairman of the 
committee on federal relations, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Librarian of Con- 
gress asking his co-operation in presenting 
a protest in behalf of libraries, which we 
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reprint elsewhere as a good statement of 
the absurdity, and we may add that the 
matter has been brought to the attention of 
treasury officials. In an exceptionally ab- 
surd instance, the imprint of Longmans, 
Green & Co’s London house was not con- 
sidered sufficient evidence that the book 
was made in England because the imprint 
also bore the names of cities in which the 
Longmans house had agencies. It is diffi- 
cult to see why the Treasury Department 
may not take “judicial notice” of actual 
facts, as the courts do, and apply common 
sense in such matters. We may hope that 
the Treasury Department will see its way 
to a saner interpretation of this provision. 


Honor to whom honor is due—and such 
honor was pleasantly paid in London last 
year in the presentation by the members of 
the Athenzum Club to Mr. Henry R. Ted- 
der of the portrait which we reproduce 
in this number. Mr. Tedder has nobly 
served the library profession as well as 
the club for forty years, and it was chiefly 
due to his initiative in association with 
Ernest C. Thomas, who died years ago, 
that the English library profession owes 
the organization of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom. These two had 
watched with interest the movement initi- 
ated in America in 1876 and gave a hearty 
welcome to the American delegation which 
in 1877 went to London and assisted in the 
organization of the association there. Every 
American who has come to know Mr. Ted- 
der loves him as a friend, for he is one of 
the most genial and delightful of men. 
Every librarian who knows the history of 
librarianship in England knows that Mr. 
Tedder has been foremost for forty years 
in promoting the progress, well being, and 
dignity of the profession there. We are 
heartily glad that this tribute has been paid 
to him and we are glad also to have the 
opportunity of making his genial person- 
ality known by portraiture to many Ameri- 
cans who have heard of him but have never 


seen him. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS AS PUBLIC UTILITIES 


IIL.* Some SMALLER DICTIONARIES CoMPARED 


3y G. W. Lee, Librarian, Stone & Webster, and HELEN Grancer, Special Librarian, 
Boston Co-operative Information Bureau. 


En la mondon vents nova sento. 
—ZAMEN HOF. 

It is more satisfactory to compare larger 
reference works than smaller ones, as the 
claims of the former invite comparison, 
while the limitations of the latter raise the 
question, “What do you expect for the 
price?” Therefore, in this article, con- 
cerned particularly with dictionaries of the 
“pocket” class (less than $1) and of the 
“comprehensive” class (less than $5), the 
aim is chiefly to suggest how, for the 
same selling price, this work or that might 
be bettered, whether by uniting with com- 
petitors, or copying their good features, or 
making improvements that are essentially 
new. There are many of each class, the 
majority of which are listed in the United 
States Catalog and in the Cumulative Book 
Index—to the number of at least ninety 
pocket dictionaries and of at least fifty 
comprehensive dictionaries. For one reason 
or another, many of these differ only in 
name, while many are but slight modifica- 
tions of each other. Of course, the pur- 
chaser wants to know what is the best He 
can get for the price; what will disappoint 
him the least, surprise him pleasantly the 
most; what will give him reliable informa- 
tion in the handiest way. Doubtless, all this, 
and a good deal else, the publishers have 
well in mind; and yet it is surprising how 
often dictionaries, big and little, fail us on 
questions that we submit to them as a mat- 
ter of course, though surprising, too, how 
much they contain that we had not expected. 

Would it be grossly in error to say that 
the value of dictionaries in general is 50 per 
cent. for definition, 40 per cent. for spelling 
and pronunciation, and 10 per cent for 
addenda, including everything that would 


*Part I is particularly a consideration of four larger 
encyclopedias, Part II of four larger dictionaries. 
They appear in the Lisrary journat for Nov., 1912, 
and Mar., 1914, respectively. For reprints of these 
and of the present article apply to Boston Co- 
Operative Information Bureau, 491 Boylston street, 
Sostor 


come under the category frills? Sup- 
pose, at any rate, we use the arbitrary 
proportion, without intending to reflect on 
the usefulness of addenda, but assuming 
that fifty times out of a hundred the aver- 
age person looks for definition, forty times 
out of a hundred for spelling or pronuncia- 
tion, and ten times for other purposes—state 
flowers, antidotes to poison, nicknames of 
states, as well as the population of Van 
Diemen’s Land and postal rates to Gala- 
pagos Islands. 

Many persons would say, keep out the 
addenda of every description, and let us look 
to special dictionaries and The World 
Almanac and other such handbooks for this 
supplementary information; let the diction- 
ary maker stick to his last and perfect his 
vocabulary: definition, origin of terms, 
spelling and grammatical hints. We believe, 
however, that the majority would say that 
the addenda are well worth while, and that 
many a man would admit he had purchased 
a pocket dictionary because his eye hap- 
pened on something like half a page on 
“birthstones and flowers,” a subject that 
would appeal to the younger members of 
the family. Where to draw the line is be- 
yond the scope of this article. Let the 
makers and sellers of dictionaries consider 
the hints that come to them and decide for 
themselves what the public demands and 
what it will pay to publish, until they shall 
have an underwriting that will warrant pub- 
lishing a dictionary according to the speci- 
fications of a body of responsible critics. 

Considering first the pocket class, let us 
make a brief comparison of Webster’s Little 
Gem with the Funk and Wagnalls Vest 
Pocket Standard, both representing the pub- 
lishers of the well recognized large diction- 
aries (Webster's New International and 
Funk & Wagnalls New Standard). Each 
costs twenty-five cents, with double the 
price for flexible cover, and five cents more 
for thumb index. 
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We select, somewhat arbitrarily, from 


page 1 of Webster’s Little Gem, ten words 
on which to base suggestions (hardly criti- 
cal estimates). In parallel columns are the 
definitions from the two dictionaries (omit- 
ting the hints on pronunciation: 


WERSTER’S LITTLE 
GEM 
ABIDE (2) [ABODE], to 
dwell. 


ABORIGINAL, primi- 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
VEST FOCKET 
ABIDE, wait for; await; 

endure; remain; 

dwell. 
ABORIGINAL, native; 

primitive; native 
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tive. 
plant, animal or 
person. 
ABRADE (2), to rub off. ABRADE, rub or wear 
abrasion. away. -RADANT, 


a. & n, 
ABSCOND, to steal ABSCOND, flee secretly. 
away -ER, n. 
ABSOLUTE, not limited; ABSOLUTE, unlimited; 
arbitrary. abso- unconditional ; des- 
lutism. otic. -ABSOLUT- 
SM, absoluteness; 
unlimited author- 
ity; despotism. 


-TIST, n. 
ABSTRUSE, hard to be 
understood; recon- 
dite. 
ACACIA, a tree. ACACIA, a tree. 
ACADEMY (5), a higher ACADEMY, a school of 
school. higher learning; 
learned society. 
-ACADEMIC,scho- 


ABSTRUSE, obscure. 


larly. -AL, 
ACAN pave, prickly ACANTHUS, a plant, 
erb. 
ACCIDENT, unexpected ACCIDENT, something 
event. accidental. undesigned; 
chance; mishap. 
ENTAL, a. 


A little calculation shows that the Vest 
Pocket (Funk & Wagnalls) has definitions 
for these words rather more than twice as 
long as does the Little Gem (Webster’s). 
A comparison of the first ten words in the 
vocabulary of either will not, however, 
show such discrepancy. From which it 
appears that only for words somewhat diffi- 
cult to define is the Vest Pocket on the 
whole decidedly fuller than the Little Gem; 
the latter having a tendency to define by 
synonyms, while the former more often 
makes a definitive statement. This par- 
tially accounts for the greater length of 
the Vest Pocket, having’ 223 pages of 
vocabulary, the Little Gem having but 150; 
the printed pages of each being substan- 
tially the same in size. 

Is there any advantage in the longer 
statement? Judge for yourself. If spell- 
ing or pronunciation, or a general remin- 
der simply of the meaning, is what is de- 
sired, the Little Gem may be preferable, as 
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somewhat less in weight and slightly less 
in dimensions. If as much fullness of 
definition as can profitably be given in a 
twenty-five cent booklet is desired, the Vest 
Pocket has the advantage in nearly every 
instance. As a guide to pronunciation, the 
Little Gem has a key at the beginning, and 
one must refer back to it for the diacritical 
remarks accompanying the entries in the 
vocabulary, while the Vest Pocket, where 
there is likelihood of doubt as to pronun- 
ciation, more often inserts a_ re-spelling 
according to the “scientific alphabet,” and 
gives key words at the bottom of each page. 
While these key words at the bottom are a 
convenience, it would seem as though the 
simpler and older fashioned methods of 
Webster were easier for persons that are 
likely to depend upon these smaller dic- 
tionaries for most of their purposes (even 
though the key is only at the beginning), 
because the “scientific alphabet” is a little 
perplexing to the uninitiated. 

As to the addenda. There is consider- 
ably more of this in the Vest Pocket, about 
seventy-five pages, or half as much again 
as in the Little Gem. If, however, we 
were to assign a maximum of ten per cent. 
to such material, it may be of secondary 
importance in estimating the value of the 
book. Each has a gazetteer, maps, foreign 
words, abbreviations (11% pages in the 
Little Gem to 5 pages in the Vest Pocket), 
forms of address, holidays, etc. The Vest 
Pocket has nearly all the groups, tables, 
lists, etc., that the Little Gem has (though 
not always in the same proportion), and 
nearly as many again, including prefixes 
and suffixes, sovereigns of England, largest 
cities of the world, interest tables, etc., etc. 
As to the correctness and “up-to-dateness” 
of all this addenda, let us presume in its 
favor, except for census figures, laws, 
regulations, holidays, etc. We can easily 
compare the list of holidays, and the re- 
sults arouse suspicion. F.g., examine 
them for January Ist, February 22d, 
and the first Monday in September, 
and see if they agree as to Minne- 
sota, New Mexico, and Wyoming in 
every case. The dates of the two dic- 
tionaries are 1913, i. e., the copyright date 
of the one and the printing date of the 
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other. Which is correct? Why were they 
not both corrected to date? Imagine the 
indignation of a man arriving in town ex- 
pecting to do business on the first Monday 
in September and finding his little dictionary 
has not informed him of the holiday! 

The foregoing remarks may be construed 
to suggest that a committee (of the A. L. A. 
for instance) on standardization could with 
a little recommending greatly influence the 
contents of new editions of such publica- 
tions. It would seem as though the two 
corporations behind these booklets might 
(if the Sherman Law does not interfere) 
combine and produce a decidedly better vest 
pocket dictionary than either has published 
as yet. And what is true of the smaller 
dictionaries is, of course, true of the larger 
ones. The freeing of certain of their spe- 
cialists as supernumerary on some features 
would allow these to concentrate on hitherto 
neglected points, and make their scholarly 
work still more scholarly. 

And there are many other dictionaries of 
the pocket class—some as low as fifteen 
cents, some as high as fifty cents or over, 
and many of them including “Webster” 
somewhere in their title. The libraries are 
not so apt to have them. They are sold on 
the newsstands, and sometimes they come 
as advertisements or bonuses. All have 
rightful claims to excellence in one or more 
features. Would that their best and their 
unique features might be incorporated into 
what we might call the Ideal Pocket Dic- 
tionary ! 

Let us next consider the “comprehensive” 
class. The Concise Oxford is one of the 
best. It costs $1.00. it is published by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, England, has 
1041 pages, 5x8, and is very interesting.* 
This dictionary is so fascinatingly clever 
that one might think it well nigh perfect 
until it fails to answer his easy questions. 
In fact, so plausible is the book that one 
is inclined to call attention to the 
radical criticism offered in the School Re- 
view of February, 1912 (p. 127), which, 
however, after severely upbraiding the dic- 


*It recalls an article a friend once sent me to 
read on a subject connected with charity, which was 
so well written that my attention was entirely 
When I had finished I 


article was 


absorbed in the English. 
had hardly any idea 
about.—G, W. L. 


of what the 
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tionary, ends by saying: “The book is not 
worse than most small dictionaries. To 
the contrary!” We take it as a type for sug- 
gesting comparison with the comprehen- 
sive dictionaries generally, and make the 
following notes. 

A peculiar limitation is its relation to 
the Oxford English (Murray’s), which at 
the time this was published had progressed 
as far as through the letter “R.” Accord- 
ingly, as it says on page iv of the preface, 
where they no longer have the O.E.D., they 
have based their work upon the best mod- 
ern dictionaries “(the Imperial, the Cen- 
tury, the Standard, Cassell’s Encyclopedic, 
Webster, etc.).” Pleasing features in the 
Concise Oxford are plentiful. It is apt to 
dwell upon matters frequently in dispute. 
For instance, it makes the entry, co(-) 
operate, indicating choice as to hyphen, and 
then indicates its preference for the hyphen 
in later entries. It has various suffixes, as 
well as affixes, and under the entry -ese 
are given suggestive ways in which this 
is used and its shades of meaning (“Jap- 
anese” as well as “Carlylese”). Under 
shall, under who, etc., will be found inter- 
esting discussions. It goes so far, under 
who, as to quote the incorrect use of 
“whom” for “who,” as follows: “There is 
no one who we can believe is competent, 
often incorrectly whom.” 

Its conciseness is perhaps the most inter- 
esting feature. In the definition of “gib- 
berish,” it has occasion to refer to “lan- 
guages,” and uses the abbreviation langg., 
the scientific method of pluralizing an ab- 
breviation or contraction by doubling the 
last letter. Here is the entry under bicycle: 
“(Ride on) two-wheeled velocipede. Hence 
bicyclist (1) n. (F, f. Bi-(1a)+Gk kuklos 
wheel).” Could anything be more con- 
cise? The interpretation is almost obvious, 
the figures and single letters being ex- 
plained elsewhere, for those who do not 
guess them. Note also its conciseness un- 
der the second definition for jib; “Pull 
(sail, yard) round from one side of ship 
to the other; (intr., of sail, etc.) swing 
round thus. [Da. has gibbe (hard g) in 
same sense.]” With its definition of the 
term rhyme, it gives examples of what is 
not rhyme. 
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An objection for American purposes is 
that it is essentially English, not only adopt- 
ing English spelling but omitting (for the 
most part) American spelling: e¢. g., 
traveller, not mentioning traveler except 
in the preface. But having this reservation 
in mind one may overlook such discre- 
pancies. With all its conciseness, note it 
also inserts etymologies. An American is 
surprised, however, to find that the term 
apothecary is given as archaic, druggist, 
and quite as often chemist, being the terms 
used in England. Many of us are brought 
up to call the curves that include paren- 
thetical remarks by the kindred name, 1. e¢., 
“parentheses”; but, according to the Con- 
cise Oxford, we must call them brackets. 
Naturally we find the spelling ardour, col- 
our, rivetted, and ax preferred to axe. On 
the other hand, what we call mileage is 
spelled milage. Read the interesting pre- 
liminary section pp. v. and vi. with regard 
to this. Whether English or not, there are 
certain omissions that rather surprise us. 
We find Conn. for Connecticut, but no ac- 
count of Ct. Likewise, Pa. for Pennsyl- 
vania, but no account of Penn. FF. for 
following is not given, nor does it give the 
margin of a river as one of the definitions 
of levee. 

Pronunciation is given only where the 
editors seemed to think there would be 
doubt. ‘ihey go rather far in this, and do 
not, for instance, tell one how to pronounce 
kiln, letting us try to pronounce the n if we 
can, though other dictionaries would pro- 
nounce it as Rill. Clerk is pronounced clark, 
and schedule, shedule. There is no addenda 
material, except three words, to bring it to 
a later date, viz., borzoi, duple, hangar. 

The various limitations and shortcom- 
ings of this and other dictionaries as a 
whole lead one to wish that some respon- 
sible body might underwrite specifications 
for these reference books in the future. 
We would specify the insertion in the vo- 
cabulary of an index to features of the pref- 
ace and other parts. For instance, in the 
Concise Oxford, after defining the word 
spelling, p. 838, it would be well to refer 
to page v. of the preface, where there is a 
dissertation on spelling. There is a ten- 
dency in this country to use masterful 


where evidently masterly is the word in- 
tended; and it would seem well that lexi- 
cographers should try to preserve the dis- 
tinct meanings of the words, and make 
them as little synonymous as possible. The 
Concise Oxford is satisfied to insert the 
word indorsee without an insertion of en- 
dorsee as a cross reference. Should not 
dictionaries of the comprehensive class in- 
sert spellings that they do not approve and 
cross reference to the one that they prefer ? 
We would specify also that dictionaries and 
all reference books should indicate what is 
the latest date of their correction, as the 
reader is too apt to think that the date of 
printing on the title page is the date to 
which the material is corrected, when often, 
for example, the copyright is found to be 
more than a dozen years earlier, and only 
corrections of the most minor description 
are included in the vocabulary. We would 
specify also whether the guide words at the 
tops of the pages be arranged in the usual 
way, or in the somewhat novel way that 
Funk & Wagnalls have adopted, i. e., with 
two words at the top of each page, one 
above the other—whichever is better. A 
little time-study might settle this. 

One would easily be lost in the maze if 
he attempted to collect all the “comprehen- 
sive” dictionaries for comparison. We 
were able to borrow a few from a local 
bookstore, and we had one or two others at 
hand, which will serve as types. Princi- 
pally we would dwell upon two of the Web- 
ster publications and one of the Funk & 
Wagnalls, namely The Academic (Web- 
ster), published by the American Book 
Company, The Collegiate (Webster) pub- 
lished by Merriam, and The Desk Standard, 
published by Funk & Wagnalls. In buy- 
ing any one of these, the first at $1.50, the 
second at $3.50, and the third at $1.50, a 
good dictionary is obtained. 

The Academic has the date 1895, but in- 
asmuch as we find it has the word aero- 
plane, it is evident that for the later im- 
pression some new words have been in- 
serted, though apparently not in any great 
numbers. The fact, however, that this 
book (an old stand-by) is on the market 
now is evidence of its worth; and it there- 
fore challenges criticism. The tabulation 
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on up-to-dateness that follows may lead one 
not to expect to find many new words in 
this book. It has not even the word suf- 
fragette. 

The Collegiate, with the copyrights 1898 
and 1910, and printing date of 1915, is also 
exempt from many new words, except in its 
supplement, which one must not forget. 
The Desk Standard, with the date 1915, 
compiled from the New Standard, is 
probably the most up-to-date of the com- 
prehensive dictionaries that are worth buy- 
ing. This is well brought out in the tabular 
statement. These three also insert etymol- 
ogy, and have illustrations in the text. A 
feature of the Funk & Wagnalls’ diction- 
aries is the insertion of many words in the 
same paragraph, after a main word from 
which they are derived. Whether this is 
good practice or not, let the reader decide 
by perusing the pages. It seems to make 
difficulty in the introduction of minor 
changes, leading to inconsistency. For in- 
stance, we find the word multigraph in a 
paragraph entry by itself, whereas most of 
the “multi” words are in one general para- 
graph, beyond which one might forget to 
look. 

The New Universal Self-Pronouncing 
Dictionary (90 cents), published by Win- 
ston, Philadelphia, is an attractive book in 
many ways. The larger type does not ad- 
mit of so many entries on a page as in the 
case of the Webster and Funk & Wag- 
nalls’ dictionaries, but it has several aero- 
nautic words, though not the word hangar. 
It has, however, the up-to-date words cafe- 
teria and bridge (for bridge whist), but has 
not mimeograph. Such a dictionary as 
this is apt to be inconsistent. It is one of 
the many that are based on Webster and 
brought down to date by business people, 
but hardly by four-and-twenty elders. Much 
resembling it is the New Websterian, pub- 
lished in 1912 by the Syndicate Publishing 
Company, which in Boston was sold as a 
sort of bonus with Boston Herald coupons. 
I believe the lowest price at which it was 
sold was 48c., plus six coupons. Both of 
these dictionaries have illustrations as in- 
serts, without reference to them in the text, 
so that one might overlook the illustration 
in connection with the vocabulary. 
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A dictionary that has not been found list- 
ed in the United State Catalog or Cumula- 
tive Book Index is entitled Standard Home 
and School Dictionary (79 ¢.), published by 
Leslie-Judge Company, and edited by C. M. 
Stevans. (We are curious to know whether 
this is the same as Charles McClellan 
Stevens, who has also had to do with vari- 
ous dictionaries.) It is an interesting but 
inconsistent book. It was published in 
1911, and does give hangar, as well as 
suffragette (the latter out of alphabetical 
order), and has also much interesting ad- 
denda, as do the New Universal and the 
Websterian. The flexible cover, a con- 
venience in handling, is an attractive feat- 
use of this dictionary which doubtless 
offers much that could to advantage go 
into the specifications we hope to see pub- 
lished. 

The following tabulations, comparing up- 
to-dateness and inclusiveness, will tell their 
own story: 

COMPARISON TO SHOW UP-TO-DATENESS 

(The initials in the columns indicate inclusion of 
the term.) Date of publication after title. 
Academic (Webster), 1895 (?). 

Collegiate (Webster), 

Desk Standard (Funk & Wagnalls), 1915. 

Home (=Standard Home and School), 1911. 
Little Gem (Webster), 1913. 


Oxford (=—Concise Oxford), 
Vest Pocket Standard (Funk & Wagnalls), 


1913. 
Winston’s (New Universal), 1915. 
A*DHLOVW Aeroplane. 
DH * Hangar 
Auction (whist). In none! 
*D O W Bridge (whist). 
Cafeteria 
A*xD LOV Mimeograph. 
D Multigraph. 
Photostat. In none! 
*D+LO W Suffragette. 
cD oO Suffragist. 


A conclusion to be drawn from the above is that 
where dictionaries are made over, and not rewritten, 


they are but erratically up-to-date. If they have new 
material in an appendix, the user forgets to look 
there: if they squeeze it into the vocabulary, doubt 


less something else is squeezed out. We suspect, how- 
ever, that for ordinary use a dictionary of twenty 
years ago serves well to answer nine questions out of 
ten, the trouble being that in the tenth case the 
disappointment causes wrath and wrath gives the 
dictionary a bad name. 


COMPARISON TO SHOW INCLUSIVENESS 
Academic (Webster), 1805 (?). 
Collegiate (Webster), 191s. 
Desk Standard (Funk & Wagnalls), 1915 
Home (=Standard Home and School), 1911. 
Little Gem (Webster), 1913 
Oxford (—Concise Oxford), tor 
Vest Pocket Standard (Funk & Wagnalls), 
1913 
Winston’s (New Universal), rors 


*In the supplement. tOut of alphabetical order 
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Words included between shower and shrift 


ACDHLOVW 


ACDH w Shower, v. t. 
ACDH w Shower, v. i. 
d Shower-bath 
dh o W Showeriness 
ACdh ovW Showery 
aCdh o W Showily 
aCdh o Showiress 
aCdh ov Showing 

Cd h Showman 
AC lo Shown 

d Show-room 
ACDh lo VW Showy 

cD OVW Shrank 
ACD OVW Shrapnel 
ACDHLOVW Shred, n. 
ACDHLOVW Shred, v. t. 

h Shreddy 

© Shrew, a. 
ACDHLOVW Shrew, n. 

Cc Shrew, v. t. 
ACDHLOVW Shrewd 
acdh o Shrewdly 
acdh o Shrewdness 
ACDh lo VW Shrewish 
ac h o Shrewishly 
ac ° “Shrewishness 
ACD Shrew-mouse 


w 
ACDH OVW 
> Oo 


Shower, n.° 


Shriek, v. i. 


AC Shriek, v. t. 
ACDHLOVW Shriek, n. 

Shrieker 
ACDH O W Shrievalty 
ACDHLOVW Shrift 

Note.—The small letters indicate words included 


as subsidiary. 


He who would specify the best dictionary 
would need to consult scores that are on 
the market, and some that are of compara- 
tively recent date, though out of print. For 
example, we have at hand Webster’s Con- 
densed Dictionary (with the imprint 1910), 
$1.25, cloth. It has a subtitle too long 
quote, but was copyrighted by G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company, 1884, 1906, and 1909, and 
published by them and by Reilly & Britton 
Company, Chicago. It is based on the 
Webster Unabridged, and therefore pre- 
sumably out of date. It has, however, an 
appendix of more than 100 pages, with not 
only a brief gazetteer, list of abbreviations, 
foreign words and phrases, etc., etc., but 
15 pages of law and business terms, 17 
pages of famous names and _ familiar 
phrases, 2 pages of parliamentary order in 
public meetings, 9 pages of notable events 
in American history, the declaration of in- 
dependence, and the constitution of the 
United States. Such entries are doubtless 
to be found in several other dictionaries, 
great and small, and the specifier needs to 
get a consensus of opinion as to how much 
of this, or how much more, should go into 
the most satisfactory dictionary. If the 
multitude of dictionaries on the market 
could be so reduced that the publishers did 
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not have to attract in various superficial 

ways, we might have the best dictionary 

published with and without appendices, and 
appendices without dictionaries. 

Finally, let us refer to the Cumulative 
Book Index of May, 1915, listing some 
dictionaries, on page 67, in a subdivision 
under “English Language,” all of which 
have the imprint of 1914 or 1915. In ad- 
dition to the Desk Standard Dictionary, 
considered before, there are: 

Gem pocket dictionary. ( Winston.) 

Loomis, L. C. Everybody’s dictionary for 
every-day use. (Practical Text Book 
Co.) 

Lowe, P. E. American home and school 
dictionary. (Cupples & Leon.) 

Murray, J. A. H., and others, eds. New 
English dictionary on historical princi- 
ples. (Which refers to another entry, not 
giving there, however, the title of the 
last signature—presumably the end of 


the t’s.) 
Roe, E. T. Premier dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language. (American News.) 


Webster, N. Webster’s imperial dictionary 
of the English language, comprising 
the authoritative unabridged dictionary. 
( Saalfield. ) 

Worcester, J. E. New primary dictionary 
of the English language. ( Lippincott.) 
These vary in price from 15 cents to $8. 

Look them over. 


Tue compiler of a hook-auction catalog 
needs eternal vigilance and a saving sense 
of humor to keep him from making such a 
blunder as was embodied in a recent catalog 
issued by a well-known New York dealer. 
Under the heading, “Indian Mutiny,” we 
find some most surprising entries. Jonathan 
Edwards’ sober “Account of the life of 
Rev. David Brainerd, missionary to the 
Indians” in the first edition, published in 
1749, or more than a century before the 
great uprising in India, is one of these unex- 
pected entries. Others are Miron Winslow’s 
“Sketch of missions; or, Christianity among 
the heathens,” published in 1819; a New 
Testament in Choctaw; Halsey’s “Old New 
York frontier”; and Percival G. Lowe's 
“Five years a dragoon (’49 to '54), and 
other adventures of the great plains.” 
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CORRELATION OF MUNICIPAL INFORMATION* 


By Ciinton RoGers Wooprurr, Secretary, National Municipal League 


In the first place, I wish to bring to your 
attention in a modest way the extent 
of the information on municipal sub- 
jects now available. We _ have here 
the publications of the various legislative 
reference bureaus connected with the state 
libraries. Here is one giving a summary 
of the reports of the state commissions on 
economy and efficiency, whichcallsattention 
to the fact that there is every indication that 
this is going to be a field to occupy the 
attention of a very considerable number of 
states within the next four or five years. 
The records of the Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Pennsylvania commissions map 
out lines of investigation of far-reaching 
importance. 

Here is “The Cumulative Subject Index 
to Bills and Resolutions” introduced into 
the present session of the Texas legisla- 
ture and published by the legislative refer- 
ence librarian. There was a time, not very 
many years ago, when little or no attention 
was given to legislation until it was placed 
upon the statute books, except by some of 
the “big interests” which made it their busi- 
ness to keep trained observers, sometimes 
called lobbyists, on the scene of action. 
Now a keener general interest in legisla- 
tion is being manifested and various state 
bureaus provide for supplying prompt in- 
formation on pending legislation. Not only 
are there various state publications dealing 
with pending bills and resolutions, but a 
special committee of the American Library 
Association has prepared a comprehensive 
index which is destined to be of general 
use. In this way state and municipal 
reference libraries, as well as the individual 
student, are placed in touch with legislative 
propositions, and in this way it is possible 
to bring public opinion to bear at the time 
of the passage of the bills rather than after 
those bills have been enacted into law. 

Here is a copy of the “Annual Report of 


*An address made before the Atlantic City meet- 
ing of the New Jersey and Pennsylvania librarians, 
Mor. 6, 1915. Mr. Woodruff illustrated his remarks 
hy showing specimens of the several publications to 


which he referred. 


the Public Service Commission of Indiana” 
for the fiscal year ending April 13, 1914, a 
substantial book. It not only embodies the 
legislation of the state on the subject of 
public utilities, but discusses the constitu- 
tionality of the legislation and recounts the 
activities of the commission during the pre- 
ceding year. The reports of other similar 
State commissions occupy in some instances 
two and three volumes, being made up of a 
large amount of miscellaneous informa- 
tion of importance, as well as the carefully 
prepared decisions of the body. When we 
bear in mind that only two states have no 
public service commissions, we gain some 
idea of the extent of the literature bearing 
on the subject of the state regulation of 
public utilities. 

The next report is the “Sixth Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Statistics on the Cost 
of Municipal Government in Massachu- 
setts,” published by the Bureau of Statistics 
of that state. It contains 256 pages of very 
carefully prepared statistics of great value 
not only to the residents of Massachusetts, 
but to students of municipal problems gen- 
erally. In addition to the tables there is a 
definition of terms and an analysis of the 
figures. 

Another state report which I have here 
is that of the “Joint Special Committee on 
City Charters” published January, 1915, by 
the Massachusetts legislature. This is really 
a state report, although dealing with the 
subject of municipal government. 

These five samples, and you may multiply 
them by 48, give some idea of the number 
of publications dealing with municipal af- 
fairs published as official state publica- 
tions. 

When we come to the publications issued 
by the cities themselves, we reach a very 
much larger figure. To illustrate, Chicago 
at the present time has four commissions at 
work dealing with four most pressing prob- 
lems: unemployment, markets, terminal 
facilities, heaJth and morals. Some of these 
commissions have already published im- 
portant reports. The report covering un- 
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employment is carefully worked out, con- 
taining 175 pages in which appear a num- 
ber of most helpful sub-committee re- 
ports on such subjects as: “The Nature and 
Extent of Unemployment,” “Employment 
Agencies,” “Immigration,” “Relief and Un- 
employment,” “Unemployment Insurance.” 

Another report which I have here was 
prepared by the director of public works of 
the city of Philadelphia on “The Political 
Assessments of Office Holders,” a report on 
the system as practiced by the Republican 
organization in the city of Philadelphia, 
1883-1913, illustrated with reproductions of 
original documents. 

Here is a list of American City Planning 
Reports, coveting eight closely printed 
pages. This list merely gives the titles of 
the reports issued by American cities and 
does not attempt to analyze them or dis- 
close their contents. 

There is another group of state publica- 
tions which must be taken into considera- 
tion, those containing the reports of the 
annual and other meetings of the state 
leagues of cities. Some of these volumes 
are real contributions to the study of munic- 
ipal affairs. For instance, here is one 
dealing with “Municipal Efficiency,” being 
the proceedings of the fifth annual confer- 
ence of mayors and other city officials in 
the state of New York. It is a volume of 
260 pages and contains a very considerable 
number of interesting and suggestive papers 
and reports. The proceedings of the First 
Annual Convention of the Illinois Municipal 
League has been published as a bulletin by 
the University of Illinois. Although small- 
er in bulk, it too contains a number of sug- 
gestive contributions. These two docu- 
ments are illustrative not only of this class 
of literature, but of the very excellent work 
which is being done by the municipal offi- 
cials themselves in studying the problems 
coming before them and in raising the 
standards of municipal life and administra- 
tion. 

“Atlantic City Commission Government” 
is the title of a monthly published by the 
city of Atlantic City. When last it was my 
pleasure to address the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club and the New Jersey Library 


Association, I devoted myself entirely to a 
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discussion of these publications, the list of 
which has been very considerably length- 
ened since that time. This particular issue 
of the Atlantic City publication deals with: 
“The So-called Amusement War,” “Certify- 
ing Bond Issues,” “Developing the School 
Children,” “Regaining Lost Land,” “The 
New Board of Harbor Commissioners,” as 
well as a financial statement of the city and 
a brief analysis of the meetings of the com- 
mission. While a great many of this class 
of publications are of the “booster” variety, 
they contain a lot of pertinent suggestions 
of value to those interested in municipal 
affairs. Mcreover they represent a con- 
crete effort to give to the public an account 
of the stewardship of the city officials. 

The publications of the municipal refer- 
ence libraries themselves form an interest- 
ing group. Here is an eight-page paper is- 
sued once a week by the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library of New York City. Practi- 
cally all of these eight pages are devoted 
to titles of important publications on ter- 
minals, asphalt, concrete, depositories, light, 
filtration, and the like. 

Then there are the publications of the 
legislative reference bureaus, sometimes 
maintained by separate organizations and 
at other times as departments of the state 
library. 

Let us now enter another field: the publi- 
cations of such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. We 
all know the general purposes of the or- 
ganization, but latterly it has begun to de- 
vote its attention to municipal questions, 
and I have here in pamphlet form the ad- 
dresses recently delivered before it on such 
subjects as: “Training for the Municipal 
Service in Germany,” “The Engineer and 
Publicity,” “The Design and Operation of 
the Cleveland Municipal Electric Lighting 
Plant,” “A Study of Cleaning Filter Sands 
with No Opportunity for Bonus Payments,” 
“Some Factors in Municipal Engineering,” 
“The Future of the Police Arm From an 
Engineering Standpoint,” “The New Char- 
ter for St. Louis,” “Snow Removal.” 

Practically every national organization is 
awakening tc the fact that they have mun 
icipal duties and obligations, and they are 
beginning to give attention to the discharg 
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of these obligations. Moreover the various 
local bodies like chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade are beginning to devote 
time and attention to municipal problems. 
Here is a report on “Housing Problems in 
Minneapolis,” containing the results of a 
preliminary investigation of the question by 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation, a most valuable contribution. 

Then we have the publications of the civic 
bodies, city, state and national, “The Short 
Ballot Bulletin,’ “Housing Betterment,” 
published by the National Housing Asso- 
ciation, “The National Municipal Review,” 
the reports of the National Municipal 
League, “The Bulletin of the Boston City 
Club,’ not to mention the publications of 
such progressive institutions as the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. For instance, I have 
here an admirable discussion on “Need in 
the Guidance of Communities,” published 
by that institution. 

The bureaus of municipal research, state 
and city, form a most important group, in- 
creasing in value and in numbers. I doubt 
very much whether even at this early date 
any library has a complete set of them or 
could secure a complete set of their reports. 

Then we have a great number of miscel- 
laneous publications. Here are samples: 
“The Question of Motion Picture Censor- 
ship,” prepared by the National Board of 
Censorship of Motion Pictures, “The Initia- 
tive and Referendum: An Effective Ally of 
Representative Government,” published 
by the Massachusetts Direct Legislation 
League, “Universities and Public Service,” 
the report of a conference held last spring 
in New York under the auspices of the 
Committee on Practical Training for Public 
Service. 

Then we have a long list of special publi- 
cations like the National Municipal Review, 
The Public Service Journal, etc., dealing 
with all the various phases of municipal 
government and life. 

In this hasty summary I have touched 
upon only a very few publications, most of 
which have come to my desk within a very 
few days. A review of a year’s product or 
even a month’s would make a formidable 
showing and yet not tell the whole story. 
To illustrate, a few days ago I dropped in 
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the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
In the course of conversation with the sec- 
retary, an old friend, he incidentally re- 
ferred to the fact that the Chamber had 
completed a card catalog covering every 
item touched upon by the Chamber in its 
long and distinguished career, covering I 
think over 150 years. Here was a great 
catalog of upwards of 25,000 cards, touch- 
ing upon a very great mass of the most in- 
teresting information concerning present 
and past municipal progress and making it 
available. It was my pleasant duty to call 
to the attention of Dr. Williamson, munic- 
ipal reference librarian of New York, the 
information which was right at his hands, 
he not having heard of it. 

I have in my hand a typewritten report 
on “Vocational Education for Girls in the 
City of Philadelphia,” prepared by the Con- 
sumers’ League, a very striking contribu- 
tion known to but very few. A few weeks 
ugo there came into my hands the manu- 
script of a report by one of the bar associa- 
tions in New York on the question of crim- 
inal procedure in which there was an 
exhaustive consideration of the subject of 
a public defender. 

In all of the above I have not touched 
upon the iederal publications, which are of 
great value and increasing importance. 

Twenty-five years ago the American peo- 
ple were perishing for lack of information 
concerning municipal affairs. To-day they 
are face to face with the problem of co- 
ordinating the great mass of municipal in- 
formation which has been developed as a 
result of the new American civic spirit. 
The National Municipal League is doing its 
share in co-ordinating this information, and 
the Public Information Service is doing its 
share, the committees of various organiza- 
tions are doing their share, some as a mat- 
ter of public service and public spirit, others 
as a matter of private profit, but all together 
they fail to make all the information avail- 
able to all the people interested at any one 
time. We are confronted with a very seri- 
ous problem. How are we going to meet 
it? 

To-day there is no place in the United 
States where a student can go and feel sure 
that he will find either all the publications 
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of the last fifteen years on the subject or 
all the references to them. Some of the libra- 
ries like the New York Public Library, the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, and some of 
the municipal reference libraries have good 
collections, but even their most ardent sup- 
porters would not claim that the collections 
were anywhere near complete. The prob- 
lem as it appears to me is not one which 
can be handled either by volunteer organi- 
zation, no matter how public spirited and 
how effective in its organization, nor by a 
private corporation working for profit. The 
problem is too large and too complicated, 
and in a way too difficult for any organiza- 
tion or any corporation to deal with. I 
believe that it can only effectively be solved 
by considering it as a governmental func- 
tion. There is a great Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington which correlates the 
work for the rural districts of the country 
and for the agriculturists. We need a 
similar bureau or department for the cities. 
Practically every state of the country has 
an agricultural department; every state 
should likewise have a department or bu- 
reau of cities. The municipal reference li- 
braries cannot be expected to have complete 
sets because that would represent a very 
great duplication. The line of procedure 
seems to me to be the creation of a federal 
bureau or department to correlate the state 
bureaus or departments, they in turn to be 
in touch with the municipal reference libra- 
ries, which may be considered the outposts 
of the system. The inquiries go to the 
municipal reference libraries and from 
them to the state and if necessary from the 
state to the federal bureau or department. 

There is pending to-day in the legislature 
of Pennsylvania a bill providing for the es- 
tablishment of a bureau of cities. So far 
as I know this is one of the first efforts of 
this kind to be made. Plans are on foot to 
interest the President of the United States 
in a Bureau of Cities at Washington, and 
a memorandum of the ends to be served has 
been prepared and will shortly be made 
public. 

After the Federal Bureau is established 
an effort should be made to build up at 
Washington a complete set of all munic- 
ipal documents, and so far as possible com- 
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plete sets in each of the state capitals, so 
that all the cities through their municipal 
reference libraries could easily and speed- 
ily avail themselves of the material at 
hand. This material should be adequately 
indexed at Washington and duplicates of 
the indexes in each of the state capitals. In 
this way material would be made more 
quickly available than in any other which 
has occurred to me. 

One of the suggestive features of the 
development of interest in this subject has 
been the affiliation of state universities with 
civic bodies, and especially with the state 
leagues of municipalities. Municipal gov- 
ernment is vitally important to everyone 
who lives in a city. It touches every point of 
our lives, from birth to death, and the ten- 
dency is to increase rather than diminish 
this interest. What I have said this evening 
in this brief and necessarily somewhat dis- 
jointed address is intended to bring home to 
the librarians of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey the necessity and importance of cor- 
relating municipal information and of co- 
operating with those who have definite plans 
for the comprehensive solution of this 
whole problem. The library is the place 
where the people go to secure information. 
The people are seeking in an increasing 
degree for information about the cities be- 
cause they are awakening to the importance 
of the city as a factor in their lives. There- 
fore I appeal to the libraries and those who 
are identified with their government to help 
in making their great and increasing mass 
of information more readily available to 
those who want to avail themselves of it 
for the improvement of municipal condi- 
tions. I commend the subject to your 
thoughtful and earnest attention. 


THE complaint made by a librarian in 
Odense, in Denmark, may awaken sympa- 
thetic interest in library circles here. He 
asks why books for children must neces- 
sarily be printed in odd and widely differing 
shapes? This makes them impossible to 
arrange on the library shelves and difficult 
to pack in traveling libraries or book 
packets sent to outsiders, and he asks why 
juvenile literature cannot be given about 
the same size and shape as other books? 


ANENT THE BOSTON CO-OPERATIVE 
INFORMATION BUREAU* 


By Joun Rircnte, Jr. Chief of Service of 


THERE was a time, and that not so very 
long ago, when it was possible for one man 
to know everything. The Count of Monte 
Cristo presents such a man and not so 
much overdrawn as one might at first, ima- 
gine. All of history, the classics and liter- 
ature could then well be stowed in one 
brain with the beginnings of scientific 
knowledge that characterized the age. But 
such a time has now passed. It is an age 
of specialization, when each man knows 
well one or two subjects and is at sea in 
the specialities of others. Nevertheless in 
the complexity of modern civilization it is 
necessary for every man to get facts that 
are outside his own domain, and it is a 
serious question just how to do this best. 
The public libraries have taken such work 
upon themselves as one of their regular 
duties, questions have always been referred 
to them by their patrons, and such ques- 
tions have not always been limited to liter- 
ary ones. In matters of history and gen- 
eral literature the libraries have enormous 
advantages, for they may be looked upon 
as specialists in these fields. But here 
there comes in always the question of cost. 
The employes of a public library are never 
too numerous. The work of caring for 
books and cataloging with other regular 
library work is costly, and even with the 
most hearty co-operation on the part of 
their municipal governments few libraries 
succeed in getting in their appropriations 
more than enough for bare necessities— 
according to the prevailing mode—let alone 
such luxuries as looking up answers to 
puzzling questions for the readers. 

To a smaller degree the special libra- 
ries have found themselves in the position 
of question answerers. But here and more 
particularly in the private libraries that 
are maintained by commercial firms, the 
situation is a different one. The private 


*Read at a joint meeting of the Boston Co-opera- 
tive Information Bureau, the eastern section of the 
Special Libraries Association, and the Massachusetts 
Library Club, in Boston, Mar. 15, 1915. 
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library is a tool in an organization and not 
the organization itself. Here the cost of 
maintenance is staggering to the business 
man who does not find the quick returns in 
cash or that he of his 
various departments. 

To supply the existing gap the field is 
open for just such institutions as the Bos- 
ton Co-operative Information Bureau, 
which should be clearing houses for in- 
formation. The only question to-day is 
whether the world of business, which is 
where the reliance must be placed, is quite 
ready for it. 

It was with the belief that the Bureau 
has a place in the world that I took occa- 
sion to associate it in its home with the 
Institute of Technology, knowing that 
much of the information that it was called 
upon to give was to be gathered from the 
libraries and the experts of that school. 
The tendencies at the time and in fact now 
are tewards the answering of technical 
questions and this will always be an im- 
portant portion of its duties. Since that 
time a couple of years ago, the Bureau has 
been trying out its field and making a place 
for itself. It has shown a reason for liv- 
ing that has appealed to a limited number 
of business firms whose support has been 
the main means of continuing its existence. 
It has seemed to me that while the bureau 
should accept the members with minor 
wants and consequently nominal payments, 
it must depend for its continuance on mak- 
ing good with business men, whose returns 
from it will be sufficient inducement to 
contribute towards maintaining it. 

To-day I feel that it has made good. It 
has shown that there is a need waiting only 
to be developed and it has made substantial 
progress towards supplying that need. The 
main problems of bringing questioner and 
answerer together have been worked out 
and now, as this meeting indicates, the 
Bureau is ready to enlarge its province and 
afford its information to continually widen- 
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ing circles. It is the purpose of this meet- 
ing to make a public report of progress 
and to let the people know how it is ready 
to aid them. 

It will be interesting to you, I hope, if 
I outline some of the workings of the 
Bureau and indicate some of the things 
that it has been able to do. Some of these 
mean merely the gratifying of curiosity on 
the part of the questioner, others the more 
important phase of real help in the puzzling 
matters, oftentimes of business nature, that 
confront the questioner. 

Here I should say that there are mat- 
ters that are strictly professional. Many 
questions come to the Bureau that involve 
professional advice. In such cases the 
name of some responsible person is given 
the questioner, and he is introduced, so to 
speak, and makes his own bargain for what 
he receives. And further I should make it 
clear that the Bureau is a clearing house 
and not a real answerer. If the matter 
means simply a reference to some standard 
book of facts—for example, the height of 
the monument at Bunker Hill or of the 
Woolworth Building in New York—the 
reply is likely to be direct and quick, but 
more often the reply is the name of some 
individual who can be helpful. The Bureau 
is prepared to do a limited amount of 
library research work for its patrons, but 
not to take up matters of extended tech- 
nical research. 

The first statement of a new-comer to 
the idea is in effect, “that such a Bureau 
can be of no use to us.” The banker asks 
seriously, “How can the Bureau help us?” 
The fact is that a number of bankers do 
use the Bureau, but this use must be devel- 
oped each for himself. Banking firms have 
oftentimes advertising booklets and not in- 
frequently of historical nature. Here the 
Bureau has answered some questions, one 
with reference to a signature, illegible on 
a check, which it determined from the 


directories without seeing the check, while 
still another with reference to the standing 
of a corporation in a foreign country, in 
which case the extent of the plant and the 
amount of its output was found. There is 
quite a little demand for addresses of per- 
sons or firms in distant cities, which the 
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Bureau's list of directories will usually af- 
ford without other trouble than the use of 
the telephone. The telephone directories, 
which are not open to the public, are drawn 
upon through the courtesy of the N. E. Tel. 
and Tel. Co. The opening of these sources 
to a general public is out of the question, 
but they are available to the Bureau in case 
of need and prove of the utmost con- 
venience. Lists are also one item of fre- 
quent demand and the Bureau has found 
the way for its patrons to secure lists of 
department stores, drug stores and the like 
over large areas. 

Department stores are good questioners— 
where to get certain brands of goods, how 
the babies in Belgium are dressed, evidently 
with some help in mind for them, how to 
eliminate a certain odor, where lists or 
house organs may be found, and elementary 
questions as to solid contents, and one of 
them the meaning of S.P.Q.R. Along this 
line was the interesting query, “Can an 
aigrette be worn to New York; can it be 
worn back again?” 

Architects ask for references, a steam- 
ship line for a distant newspaper, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce for maps and statistics, 
Harry Nawn for information on _ the 
strength of materials, promoters want lists 
and other information, while the Dennison 
Company has inquired a number of times 
for scientific data related to its various 
products. 

The libraries over the country and one 
branch of the Boston Public Library are 
continually asking questions, most of which 
are not easily answered from their own 
resources. Newark, New Bedford, Worces- 
ter, Providence, and as far away as River- 
side, Cal., have sent inquiries from their 
libraries. The Providence Municipal Na- 
tural History Museum in Roger Williams 
Park, which itself is a center for local 
information, has asked questions not to be 
answered from its own resources. 

Manufacturing firms find it to their ad- 
vantage to ask about resources, materials 
and methods, the Boston Elevated occa- 
sionally asks questions, while the Edison 
Company asks continually to locate articles 
or periodicals. Then the charitable socie- 
ties seek lists and reports of conditions and 
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many individuals file a question or two 
occasionally. 

The Bureau has been asked to furnish 
names of lecturers and has been able to do 
this; it tells where lantern slides may be 
procured and has done more or less in fur- 
nishing translators when demanded. 

Such items show the development under 
the modest trial run, where little attempt 
has been made to advertise or to extend the 
scope of the work. It has been deemed 
better to define the problems, determine 
means of overcoming them, to list re- 
sources and to see whether such a venture 
has its place. This has been done, and it 
is now for the business man to take what 
lies at his hand, to save his time and bring 
to his aid the resources of the community. 
THE CATALOGING TEST IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LIBRARY 

The committee on cost of cataloging re- 
cently appointed by the American Library 
Association requested various libraries to 
undertake the following test: 

Select 100 titles representing the average 
degree of difficulty for the class of books 
usually handled, the time of the various 
operations connected with the cataloging, 
classification, shelf-listing, revision and 
checking, preparation of the cards for the 
catalogs and their filing, to be carefully 
noted and the cost of each operation to be 
estimated on the basis of the salary of the 
assistant concerned. 

In the case of the University of Chicago, 
selections were made from books awaiting 
cataloging in the month of November, 1914. 
Sixty of the titles selected represented 
books in foreign languages, French, Ger- 


man, Italian, Spanish, Norwegian, and 
Latin. The remaining 40 titles were in 
English. 


The cataloging, classification, shelf-list- 
ing and revision of the 100 titles required a 
total of 72 hours, 1014 minutes, an average 
of 43.3 minutes per title. Of the 100 books, 
51 required the preparation of an original 
catalog entry, as no printed cards were 
found in the Depository Catalog. For the 
remaining 49 titles printed cards were ob- 
tainable—47 from the Library of Congress, 


2 from the John Crerar Library. 
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A comparison of the time spent on the 51 
as against the 49 titles results as follows: 


No. Time in hours Averag 
and minutes time 
Written cards ........ 48h. 46 m. 57.4 m 
= § 1 with ¢ s 
number and subject 
headings 29 11h. 39 1 24.1 
I | no 
no subje € 
11 h 2 
Bur. of Ed.) 4 28 
L. C. card (A 
Serics rh. 4 m 
John Crerar card .... 2h m m 


In general, there seems to have been a 
fairly even distribution of difficult and easy 
titles. At any rate, this held for the group 
of books for which printed cards were 
found. The 51 works for which original 
written entries had to be prepared, con- 
tained a larger percentage of titles in for- 
eign languages, and there is no doubt that 
in the long run the titles for which no 
printed cards are obtainable will be found 
to be somewhat more difficult than those al- 
ready covered by the stock of cards of the 
Library of Congress or the John Crerar 
Library. On the other hand, a number of 
ugly snags, on which much time would or- 
dinarily have been expended, were imme- 
diately solved by the aid of the printed 
cards. 

As for the University of Chicago test, 
it should be noted that the saving in the use 
of the regular Library of Congress card is 
likely to prove greater than in the case of 
most other institutions, because, not only 
are the cataloging rules and subject head- 
ings followed with few variations, but the 
classification as well, modifications in the 
application of classification schedules being 
permitted only in so far as the difference in 
the size of the two libraries and the special 
needs of certain departments of instruction 
make them imperative. The changes, there- 
fore, have not been sufficient to affect ma- 
terially the advantages derived from uni- 
formity of catalog entries and call num- 


*One of the two books required a number of 
authority cards, references and new subject head 
ings, which consumed a disproportionate amount of 
time. It is not a fair test, therefore, for the John 
Crerar cards 
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bers.* It should be added further that the 
time spent on the 29 Library of Congress 
entries which contained subject headings, 
added entries and call numbers might have 
been still further reduced if the cataloger 
and reviser had in certain cases accepted 
the form of names and headings as given 
on the printed cards. In several instances, 
time was needlessly spent in vain efforts 
to improve upon the entry and to supple- 
ment the authority supplied by the Library 
of Congress. No doubt such verification is 
at times called for, but one thoroughly fam- 
iliar with the Library of Congress entries, 
the plan of work and the character of refer- 
ence books available at that institution, 
might have saved considerable time here. 
More familiarity on the part of some of the 
assistants with the authors of the books, 
the subjects treated in them, and particu- 
larly the sources of information to be con- 
sulted, would of course have saved even 
more time. 

To my mind the test has emphasized par- 
ticularly the great value of the printed card 
which contains indication of subject head- 
ings as well as classification numbers. So 
long as the Library of Congress is in a 
position to maintain its present high stan- 
dards of cataloging and classification, these 
cards should continue to be of increasing 
value. Should these standards, through 
some unseen calamity, e. g., a change in 
administration, or some political or eco- 
nomic upheaval, be materially lowered, the 
value of the entries, at any rate to larger 
libraries, would be so far reduced as to ren- 
der their use a doubtful economy. 

In our case the test has not been entirely 
completed. As for the printed cards, there 
remains in part their ordering, their prep- 
aration for the catalogs and the filing; as 
for the written cards, their manifolding by 
multigraph machine, subsequent prepara- 
tion for the catalogs, and filing. However, 
it may safely be assumed that the ordering 
of the cards will cost less than their multi- 
graphing or manifolding through other 
means. 


*On the other hand, it should be noted that the 
catalogs provided include: 2 copies of the dictionary 
catalog (public and official), classed catalog (public), 
shelflist (official), departmental catalogs. 
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The average cost per title for cataloging, 
classification, etc., is a matter on which the 
American Library Association Committee 
will report. I may state in passing that in 
this particular case it proved considerably 
lower than the ordinary cost, estimated for 
a full year, not because the titles selected 
were simpler than the average, but because 
the figures were based on time actually 
spent on the work. Interruptions, of which 
there were many all along the line, were 
carefully checked off and omitted from the 
total time estimate.* 

Presumably, we shall in time have a full 
report on the test by the committee on ens! 
of cataloging. In the meantime, the under- 
signed would suggest brief statements from 
some of the participating libraries. Some- 
thing about the lessons learned, the com- 
parative value of the various kinds of cards 
and of the methods of manifolding entries 
employed, and the like, should prove of 
value. 

Efficiency is the slogan of the hour. In 
the last analysis the most efficient assistant 
will no doubt be the one who combines in- 
terest, honesty, zeal, judgment, accuracy, 
good health, with a broad, thorough edu- 
cation and long experience amid favorable 
environment. Aside from this, however, 
the element introduced by the printed card 
is clearly to be reckoned with. While we 
shall never see the time when through 
their perfection, adaptability, accessibility, 
and the number of books and articles cov- 
ered, the printed cards will supersede the 
experienced cataloger, it seems safe to as- 
sume that their further development along 
safe and sound lines will enable many libra- 
ries to have and maintain a fair catalog, 
even though they lack the means to sup- 
port a large staff of highly trained cata- 


logers. 
J. C. M. Hanson. 


*In the case of one reviser whose actual time spent 
on the roo titles was thr. and 25 min., six interrup- 
tions were noted, ranging from 1 to 15 minutes 
each. 


A library subscriber was uncertain as to 
whether the book she wanted was “The 
Stickit Minister,” by Crocket, or “The 
Crockett Minister,” by Stickitt. 
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HOOD RIVER COUNTY LIBRARY 
Hood River county, the smallest and 
newest in the state of Oregon, prides it- 
self on having one of the most progressive 
little libraries in the Pacific Northwest. 
The library was opened to the public in 
September, 1912, in a little room that had 
formerly been a music store. Immediately 
steps were taken by the library board to 
obtain a donation from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York for a county library 
building. In March, 1914, the building was 
completed. It is built of dull red rug brick 
and finished throughout in Oregon fir. 
There is no library building of its size and 
cost more modern or better equipped for 
its purpose. It is extremely well lighted, a 
flood of soft light pouring in through the 
high leaded glass windows. At the north 
overlooking the mighty Columbia with its 
beautiful hills and mountains is a large low 
window, near which are the most comfort- 
able chairs, the periodical rack, and tables. 
The county library system is no longer an 
experiment in Oregon. From the first, 
the chief activity 
has been to inter- 
est the residents of 
the valley. Travel- 
ing library stations 
have estab- 
lished in every dis- 
trict and there are 
two branches, the 
one at Parkdale 
owning its own littie 
building. On ac- 
count of the homo- 
geneity of the com- 
munity and _ the 
comparative close 
proximity of the 
Stations to Hood 
River, the county 
seat, there is close 
affiliation between 
the Ceutral Library 
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if needed. These books are kept three months 
and when they are returned they become a 
part of the main library. 

The librarian visits the stations as often 
as possible in order to keep in touch with 
their needs. She is a frequent visitor at 
the Parent-Teachers Associations, Granges, 
Development Leagues, and other meetings, 
using this opportunity wherever possible to 
interest others in their library. The cir- 
culation of the librarian is largely respon- 
sible for the circulation of the books. 

Individual requests are made by card or 
"phone and books are continually reserved 
and sent either to the individual or to the 
nearest station. The library pays the cost 
of transportation. 

In order to have the school libraries ad- 
ministered in the most economical manner 
the county librarian was made their libra- 
rian and purchasing agent. The books are 


bought with the school fund, but the county 
library is responsible for the selection. The 
classification and cataloging is done by the 
county librarian and a joint shelf list and 


and these stations. 
It has been the 
policy to build up a good reference collection 
at the Central Library. The traveling libra- 
ries are open collections made up of fifty 
good readable books, and more are supplied 


Fiasr 


catalog are kept at the Central Library. 
When the books are not in actual use they 
are deposited in the Central Library. 

Each building so far as possible is pro- 
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vided with books for the use of teachers 
and pupils, selected with reference to the 
actual course of study. Besides this, a tra- 
veling library of general interest is sent on 
request to those teachers whose pupils can- 
not conveniently come to the Central Li- 
brary. Duplicate lists of the books are sent 
to each teacher; one is signed and returned 
as a receipt. The teachers do the clerical 
work in connection with loaning the books. 
Statistics of the circulation are made when 
the books are returned to the Central Li- 
brary. A condensed report showing the 
circulation by districts is printed at the 
close of the school year. 

The personal side of the work with 
schools is emphasized. A skeptical teacher 
is always asked to help in some way. Talks 
are frequently given at institutes. Lists of 
books suitable for the different grades are 
type-written and multigraphed. Story-tell- 
ing material is provided. An occasional 
hour is spent by a teacher with her class 
in the library. Systematic instruction in 
the use of the library is given to high school 
pupils. Picture collections are loaned as 
books. Debate material is provided, bor- 
rowing from the State Library when neces- 
sary. The county library owns an excel- 
lent stereopticon with reflectoscope attach- 
ment which is in constant use during the 
school year. 

We believe that the country schools are 
our widest fields of usefulness. Since the 
school libraries have become a part of the 
county system the money is spent more eco- 
nomically. Each school has a much larger 
supply of books as they circulate freely 
from one district to another. There is a 
better selection of books. 

The county library system helps to solve 
the problem of the small public library. It 
makes possible more books and better ser- 
vice. With the book automobiles and par- 
cel post to include books there is no limit 
to the usefulness of the county library. 

NorrHey. 


PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN REGIS- 
TRATION 
To understand properly the problems 
arising in the registration file of a library 
composed largely of Jewish readers, it is 


almost necessary to know something of the 
history of the Jewish language. 

Fishberg, in his book, “The Jews,” says: 
“Peculiar as it may appear to the unin- 
formed, it is nevertheless a fact that there 
is no such language as could properly be 
called ‘Jewish.’ When the language called 
Jewish is used as the mother tongue by 
some Jews, as is the case with Spagnuoli, 
Yiddish, Judaeo-Persian, it is not at all a 
Jewish language in the strict sense of the 
word. Each of these dialects is not under- 
stood by all Jews, the Yiddish-speaking Jew 
not understanding his Spanish co-religion- 
ists, the Persian not understanding either, 
while very few indeed understand Hebrew.” 

From the Babylonian captivity, the Jews 
have spoken, in turn, Chaldaic, Greek, Ara- 
bic, coming in the middle ages to the lan- 
guage of whatever European country they 
settled in, and this language, probably at 
first, certainly later, they wrote in Hebrew 
characters. From the eleventh to the six- 
teenth centuries the persecution of the Jews 
was widespread, and during that time laws 
were passed in the countries where they 
were allowed to remain restricting them to 
the Ghetto. As a result of this isolation, 
the language retained the vernacular of the 
middle ages. When persecutions drove 
many of the German Jews to Poland and 
further east, they by their superior culture 
were able to impose their language on their 
brethren, incorporating, however, many 
words of the eastern language. Thus, as 
Fishberg states: “The most widespread of 
the Jewish dialect is Yiddish (Judaeo-Ger- 
man, Jiidische) ; more than one-half of all 
the Jews in the world speak it. Up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century the Yid- 
dish-speaking Jews were concentrated in 
Poland, Russia, Roumania, Austria-Hun- 
gary and parts of Germany. Since they be- 
gan to wander away from their native lands 
during the last fifty years, they have car- 
ried this dialect into all parts of the globe. 
It is natural that the first generation shou!d 
employ this dialect” in the new country, 
but “changes have taken place by the in- 
troduction of new words and phrases bor- 
rowed from” their new neighbors. “As is 
the rule in western Europe, the Jews of 
England and the United States give up Yid- 
dish in favor of English. The children of 
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the immigrants, compelled to speak to their 
parents in Yiddish, learn somewhat of this 
dialect, but practically never speak it among 
themselves.” 

Before showing how these differing na- 
tionalities and dialects have affected the 
names of our foreign Jewish population, a 
word must be said about the names them- 
selves. 

A good story is told of the origin of 
names. Adam and Eve were assigning 
names in Eden, and after finishing with the 
plants, birds and beasts, finally came to 
men. As these filed by names were given 
them, Brown to this one, Sherman to that, 
Goldberg to the next and so on. Eve at last 
became tired, and seeing a long line still 
coming, she turned wearily to Adam, and 
said, “Let’s call all the rest Cohen.” And 
this accounts for so many Cohens. 

Though surnames were not "nknown 
among the early Jews, they were not com- 
mon, even as late as the eighteenth century. 
In 1787, however, Austria and Bohemia 
compelled the Jews to adopt surnames, 
which, until 1836 in Bohemia, were re- 
stricted to Biblical names. Napoleon in 
1808 also compelled the Jews of France to 
adopt surnames and limited the free choice 
of names. Therefore, names of Biblical 
origin are naturally most numerous, such 
as Aaron, Cohen, Levy, and their variants. 
Then came names taken from localities, as 
3erlin, Hollander, London, the larger pro- 
portion of these being German. Next in 
order were names taken from their trades 
or occupations, as Schneider, in English 
Taylor, Goldsmith, Scherer and the like. 
Some called themselves from their fathers 
Abramson, Isaacson; while some, I under- 
stand, even bought theirs from their Chris- 
tian neighbors. 

With this enforced adoption of a sur- 
name, there is, of course, no feeling attached 
to it, nor any pride or sentiment such as we 
feel in connection with a long ancestry. 

Among the Jewish immigrants here in 
New York we have representatives from all 
Europe, and as is natural, a name will vary 
with the different countries and dialects. 
Take, for example, the most usual surname 
of European Jews as given in the Jewish 
Eneyclopedia—Cohen. It is the Hebrew 
for “priest,” and indicates a family claim- 
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ing descent from Aaron, the high priest, 
therefore of the ecclesiastical class, as Levy 
indicates the middle class, and Israel the 
common people. “Cohen” is the usual 
transliteration in English-speaking coun- 
tries, but Cowan and Cowen also occur. 
Russia has a form Kagan and Kogen, which 
will be explained later, with Cahan, Kahana 
and others; Italy has Coen; France, Cahn, 
Caen and others. There are many variants, 
as is shown by the following sample taken 
from the library registration file. 

Cohen — Cahan, Cahn, Choen, Coan, 
Coane, Cogan, Cogen, Cohan, Cohn, Cohon, 
Cone, Coun, Cowan, Cowen, Coyne, Kagan, 
Kahan, Kahn, Keohan, Koen, Kohen, Kohn, 
Kohne, Kowen, Kuhn. 

While the country and the dialect form 
one cause of confusion in names, transliter- 
ation is a great factor. One or two exam- 
ples of transliteration from the Russian will 
show more clearly than any explanation can 
do how difficult it is to transliterate, and 
what a part the dialects play. Take the 
well-known names of Dostoyevsky, spelled 
also Dostoieffsky and four other ways, and 
Turgenieff, also spelled Turgenev. These 
are all from reliable authorities. Which is 
correct? When doctors disagree, who is to 
decide? The Russian v is pronounced as 
English f, the w as v. A common ending 
of Russian names, witz may be vitz, witch, 
vitch, wich or vich. Unlike our dialects of 
North, South and West, where with one 
spelling we pronounce certain words differ- 
ently, in Russia each district has its own 
spelling corresponding to the pronunciation. 
In one district the name of Nudelman, in 
another is spelled Needleman; in the first 
case the Russian vowel can be transliterated 
u or oo, in the last as ee or ie. 

Russian also has one equivalent for both 
the English g and h, so a distinctly Russian 
name as Hirshkowitz may also be Girsh- 
kowitz, and as we have seen, Cohen may be- 
come Cogen. Let us trace other variations 
in that one name Hirshkowitz besides the 
gandh. Substitute e for 1, sch for sh, and 
any of the above forms for witz, and you 
have forty-eight ways of spelling that one 
name, to an almost hopeless confusion in 
our registration files. 

Yiddish has its difficulties. Take Cohen 
again for an example. Inthe Yiddish spell- 
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ing the first letter may be transliterated 
either c or k, the second a or 0, the third 
h, and the last » (Cahn or Cohn, Kahn or 
Kohn). As vowels are rarely employed 
except to help the beginner, the e can be 
supplied or not, and can be put in any place. 
Add to this the variations due to country 
and dialect, and as has been shown, we have 
over twenty ways of spelling the name. 
Who wants to collate Cohen in twenty 
places in a registration file? And I leave 
to your imagination the variety of ways in 
which the vowel sounds can be written in 
English from the sound alone, especially 
when pronounced by the uneducated for- 
eigner with his poor enunciation. 

His ignorance and the carelessness that 
goes with it are other great factors in this 
confusion of names. Mr. Solis-Cohen says, 
more especially of the Russian Jews: “Not 
many more than two adults in fifty will al- 
ways spell their own names the same way, 
and for every member of a family to spell 
the family name alike is unusual. This 
happens chiefly because people think of the 
name in their vernacular and the way it is 
transliterated cr translated is an unim- 
portant detail. Moreover, when they first 
arrive and begin to learn our characters, 
they spell their names phonetically, not be- 
coming acquainted with the vagaries of 
English spelling until much later. With 
children, much of the trouble is due to 
Anglicizing a foreign name, e. g., changing 
Rosinsky to Rosen, and to the carelessness 
of the school teacher, who insists that a 
child spell his name a certain way without 
first discovering how his father spells it.” 
I may say here, however, that it is some- 
times impossible to find out how he does 
spell it. It may be that six months ago he 
spelled it one way and to-day, having no 
occasion to write it in English meanwhile, 
he will have forgotten how he did spell it 
and will use a different form. When asked 
which way he prefers he will shrug his 
shoulders and say: “It makes no difference; 
it is all the same.” “All the same” we 
would like to know his choice, and it is 
often left to us to decide the form. 

Help has come to the schools, as for the 
past two years they have required birth cer- 
tificates at the time of registering. Many 
foreigners have to send to their native 
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countries for them, and through these some 
queer mistakes have come to light, mistakes 
that were made at the immigration station 
when arriving in this country. Here is one. 
Two children of a family were registered 
as Isaac and Jacob, but when the birth cer- 
tificate came it was found the elder was 
Jacob, and he had been using his brother’s 
name all these years. It is almost unbeliev- 
able that the parents should not have known 
the names or were careless enough to allow 
the change. Such changes of names, and 
especially a change of surname, is probably 
due to the confusion attendant on landing 
in a strange country. The foreigner is 
ignorant of the language, the official is 
obliged to enter hundreds of names, names 
enunciated very poorly, and which the im- 
migrant cannot spell in English, if at all, 
and so, with no time to patiently question 
the man, the nearest name sounding like the 
one pronounced is given him. With the re- 
spect for official authority, which the im- 
migrant feels he must obey, he acce;ts the 
name without question and not until months 
later, when he has learned somewhat of the 
language and customs of the country, does 
he realize he can return to his own name. 
And he does so without notice to the proper 
authorities or with any thought of wrong- 
doing. 

Poor enunciation, someone has said, is a 
racial characteristic of the Jews, though 
with care it can be overcome, as faults of 
pronunciation can also be corrected. The 
Lithuanian Jews cannot pronounce sh or 
sch—they say s, as Savinsky for Schavin- 
sky—while the Roumanian Jews are like the 
London cockney in the use of h, Eller for 
Heller, Hoberman for Oberman; but chil- 
dren brought up in this country can pro- 
nounce these sounds. When there is inter- 
marriage between these two countries, the 
children of the family will use both or 
either, and spell as they pronounce. 

Other cases could be given, but I think 
these are enough to show some of the causes 
of confusion in names, and how few people 
really have any intention of deceiving when 
they change the spelling. Where deception 
is met with, it is usually a deliberate trans- 
lation, as from Schwartz to Black, or they 
change to a very different name, as from 
Raflowitz to Cohen. Some have a different 
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name at home, to what they have, say, reg- 
istered at the gas company. One child re- 
cently could not remember whether her card 
at the library was under her own or her 
“gas-meter” name. There is one peculiarity 
all should know. “Junior” is so rare that 
you could say it is never met with. It is 
not customary to name a child for father 
or grandfather if either is living; they think 
it brings bad luck. If, therefore, a child 
gives his name the same as his father it is 
best to question him carefully. 

Among the poorer classes they seem to 
have no idea of the value of a signature. 
Time and time again parents, almost invari- 
ably those who cannot write English or 
cannot write at all, when they come to the 
library to endorse their child’s application, 
will tell the child to sign for them. And I 
should say most of these are the women. A 
borrower leaving this country to return to 
his native land will bequeath or sell his li- 
brary card to a friend, who, upon the expi- 
ration of the application, will renew it, 
signing the friend’s name. And he will do 
this all in good faith. 

These and many more are the problems 
to be met with in a Jewish registration file, 
and probably similar ones are to be found 
among other nationalities. 

At the Brownsville branch of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, as an attempt to meet 
this problem, they are using the group sys- 
tem of filing instead of the strictly alpha- 
betical one. All variations of a name are 
filed, as a rule, under the most common 
form, with cross references and extended 
forms directly after the simple or root 
name. An index of all the names is being 
made in the form of the A. L. A. index to 
subject headings, using “See also,” or, 
rather, “Collate with,” in cases where names 
are similar, though they are not put to- 
gether in the application file. Great care 
has to be used in this grouping not to carry 
it too far. Names that in a Jewish neigh- 
borhood have been found interchangeable, 
as Black and Blake, in a strictly American 
one would never be considered the same and 
should not be put together. Each library, 
therefore, has its own problems to deal with 
in its own way, and this is only an attempt 
at solving the Jewish one. 

The following are samples from the in- 
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dex, showing the strictly alphabetical index 
with variations under “Refer from,” and 
names it is well to “Collate with” under that 


heading : 


Scheflin 

Schefloff 
Ref. from: Shefloff 

Schegal 
Ref, from: Shegal 

Scheiman 

Schein 
Ref. from: Schien, 
Shein 

Coll. with: Scheinberg, 
Scheinhaus, Schein- 
man. 


Coll. with: Schein, 
Scheinerman 
Scheit 
Schenck 
Coll. with: Schenkman 
Schenkeim 
Schenkel 
Schenker 
Ref. from: Scheinker 
Schenkler 
Schenkman 
Ref. from: Schinkman, 


Scheinberg Shankman,  Sheink- 
Ref. from: Schienberg, man, Shenkman 
Schoenberg, Schon- Coll. with: Schenck 
berg Schepler 
Coll. with: Schein, Scheppy 
Schonberger. Scher 
Scheiner Ref. from: Scharr, 
Coll. with: Scheiner- Schear Scheer, 
man Schier, Schoer, Schor, 
Scheinerman Schore, Schorr, 
Coll. with: Scheiner, Schurr, Shar, Shear, 
Scheinman Sheer, Sheir, Sher, 
Scheinhaus Shoor, Shor, Shore, 
Coll. with: Schein Shorr, Shur, Shure 
Scheinker, see Schenker Coll. with: Shaw 
Scheinman Scherago 
Ref. from: Shenman Scherer 


Epna H. BANCROFT. 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDING, UNIVER- 
SITY OF MISSOURI 

Tue University of Missouri has never 
had a separate building for its collection of 
books. The library has been housed in 
several buildings on the campus, but during 
most of its history it has had quarters in 
Academic Hall. When the old Academic 
Hall was destroyed by fire, the library suf- 
fered destruction. Only a hundred or two 
hundred books which were out on loan at 
the time were preserved. The present Uni- 
versity library, therefore, dates from 1892. 
After remaining in the Medical building 
for three years, the library was trans- 
ferred in 1895 to the present Academic 
Hall which had just been completed. The 
library occupies the first floor and base- 
ment of the west wing. The quarters were 
outgrown some time ago. Corridors were 
made into rooms and several adjacent rooms 
were annexed. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to 
secure an appropriation from the General 
Assembly for a library building, the Presi- 
dent A. Ross Hill secured in 1913 an ap- 
propriation of $200,000 for the central por- 
tion of a building and $75,000 for a site 
for it. 
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In the rapid growth of the University the followed by the erection of three other sci- 
old campus became too small to accommo-_ ence buildings, which with the Horticultural 
date the buildings. The new Agricultural laboratory, are so grouped as to make, with 
building erected in 1907 was placed on the other buildings to be erected, another quad- 
north end of the horticultural grounds, just rangle, the Science group. This new cam- 
a block east of the old campus. This was pus—the east campus—is generally called 
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cougar 


the “White Campus” on account of the 
gray appearance of the buildings which 
have been constructed of Missouri gray 
limestone with Bedford stone trimmings. 
The site of the new library building con- 
nects the old campus with the new. The 
building is therefore centrally located with 
respect to the needs of the several divisions 
of the University. The site is on a rise of 
ground higher than that of either the new 
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or the old campus. The building will there- 
fore have a commanding position and a 
sightly appearance. The block is wider on 
the east than on the west end. The aver- 
age width is 390 feet and the length is 473 
feet. 

The style of architecture is classical. It 
will be constructed of Bedford limestone, 
with Missouri granite first course above 
grade and other trimmings. The entire 
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building will be as near fireproof as it 
can be made. Metal doors, metal sash in 
all window openings on the court and in 
the stacks, and rolled wire glass for the 
stack windows. The basement stack floors 
and walls are damp proof. White enamel 
brick is used on all interior stack room 
walls. The deck floors of the stacks will 
be made of gray marble. The steel stacks 
will be finished in gray. This will ensure 
a clean-looking well-lighted stack room. In 
the completed building there will be a large 
concrete area in front of the building as 
seen in the elevation. The approaches are 
from the north, the east and the west, but 
the main entrance is on the north, the 
Lowry street side. The building is 213 
feet wide, facing north on Lowry, and 146 
feet deep including the stacks. There are 
two courts for the admission of light and 
air. The reading-room is on the second 
floor of the central portion and will receive 
the north light through the bank of large 
windows indicated on the elevation. This 
room has a seating capacity of 250 readers. 
The periodical and the seminar rooms will 
change places, so that a future overflow 
from the reading-room will be accommo- 
dated in the adjacent room to the east. 

It may appear to some of my readers that 
the reading-room capacity is not sufficient. 
We have anticipated this contingency and 
are to retain the present reading-room in 
Academic Hall for a study hall and read- 
ing-room for undergraduates in the College 
of Arts. 

The library will house the collection of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri 
and furnish offices and work rooms for 
their officials. The basement will be used 
largely to store the exchange duplicate ma- 
terial, and the newspapers of the Historical 
Society. | Unpacking rooms are here, as 
well as a large room for binding and re- 
pairs. The other rooms to be occupied by 
the Society are indicated on the plans. The 
offices of the University Library are grouped 
on the second floor in close proximity to 
the reading room and the loan desk. The 
height of the ceiling in the reading room is 
30 feet. The third floor has a number of 
rooms for art works, seminar purposes and 
the like. 
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The stacks to be erected now will have a 
capacity of 210,000 volumes, while the com- 
pleted stacks will accommodate 520,000 vol- 
umes. Thestackroomis 42 x 132 feet. There 
will be six tiers of steel stacks with gray 
marble deck floors. There are alcoves on 
every floor except the basement for the con- 
venience of readers in the stacks. There 
are also wash basins on every floor. There 
is an electric elevator in the stack room 
and one running from the unpacking room 
to the catalog rooms. 

The central portion of the building now 
in course of erection will be completed in 
1915. The equipment will be installed as 
soon as it can be purchased after the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1915 appropriates the 
money for it. When the University opens 
its doors for students in September, 1915, 
the library will undoubtedly be housed in 
the new building serving its constituency as 
usual. 

Henry O. SEVERANCE. 


VACATIONS AND HOLIDAYS 


Because the relation of worker and em- 
ployer in any field has too often been inter- 
preted in hostile terms, vacations and holi- 
days are apt to be regarded, on the one 
hand as a legitimate spoiling of the Egyp- 
tians, and on the other as extorted indul- 
gences. Both views are wide of the mark. 
Any true employment is a co-operation, and 
no less in breathing times than in working 
times. The employer who looks upon peri- 
ods of recuperation as favors to his em- 
ployes has only to study the reports of effi- 
ciency investigations to learn how wide of 
the mark he is from the point of view of 
his own interest. The workman for his part 
may have the satisfaction of reflecting that 
his hours of enjoyment are not won at the 
expense of his employer, but mean a better 
week’s or year’s work than he could have 
done without them. We fancy that on libra- 
ry boards as well as on those of industrial 
corporations there is room for enlighten- 
ment on this topic. We have known an as- 
sistant to be engaged in the late spring, 
being taken from another library near the 
end of a hard year’s work, and yet to be 
refused a summer vacation on the ground 
that it had not been earned. But for whose 
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benefit would the vacation have been? Man- 
ifestly as much for that of the library as for 
that of the employe. The truth is, while 
a vacation is a recuperation from past toil 
—recreation in the literal sense of the 
word—it applies no less to coming labors. 
In any form of industry with which libraries 
can be compared, the employer is interested 
in the quality as well as the quantity of the 
product, and even if less work were the con- 
sequence of vacations and holidays—which 
is not granted—the enployer could not af- 
ford to gain amount at the cost of the de- 
terioration resulting from jaded muscles 
and brains. To the worker, especially as he 
enters upon it, his vacation may seem to 
look backward; the wise employer knows 
that it really looks forward. 
Harry Lyman Koopman. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 
GRANTS—APRIL, 1915 

UNITED STATES 

. . $10,000 


goo0o 


ORIGINAL 
Chillicothe Township, Illinois ... 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Francesville Town and Salem Town- 

ship, Indiana 
Griggsville, Illinois 


GIFTS, 


Kingstree, South Carolina 

Vernon, Texas 

Wellington, Kansas 

West Lebanon Town and Pike Town- 
ship, Indiana 


INCREASES, UNITED STATES 
Atlanta, Georgia (branch building) . .$2000 
(Building to cost $17,000) 
Lakewood, Ohio . 
(Building to cost $44,600) 
Reading, Massachusetts 
(Building to cost $15,000) 


4600 


$g100 


SHELF CLASSIFICATION IN GER- 
MAN LIBRARIES 


Tue triple number (Sept.-Nov.) of the 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 1914, 
which, for obvious reasons, made a rather 
belated appearance, contains the official re- 
port of the fifteenth convention of German 
librarians. This report is an exceedingly 
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interesting document from the standpoint 
not only of the German colleagues, but of 
every librarian, and especially of every 
classifier, for classification was the chief 
topic of discussion. 

The conditions as set forth and criticised 
in Dr. Leyh’s able discussion of the subject 
of classification, which forms the main por- 
tion of this issue of the Zentralblatt, are, of 
course, typically German, and, consequently, 
his arguments and his conclusions do not 
in their entirety apply to our own problems. 
But in not a few points do they touch “sore 
spots” that may not at the present time have 
developed in our comparatively young field 
of activity, but that are nevertheless sure 
to make their presence felt in a time not 
too far distant. 

Dr. Leyh’s address is practically a sum- 
ming up of his two articles on the same 
subject in the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen for 1912 and 1913.* As such it gives 
the result of his investigation rather than 
the argument. 

In Germany the practice of arranging the 
books of a university library (wissenschaft- 
liche Bibliothek) on the basis of a system 
representing an “encyclopedic survey of 
the whole field of knowledge” dates back 
to the first half of the eighteenth century.+ 
At the present time it is generally consid- 
ered as the “non plus ultra.” Previovs to 
the introduction of the systematic arrange- 
ment the books were filed on the shelves in 
the order of their accession or according to 
one of the other well-known mechanical 
schemes, and the function of showing the 
contents of the library “systematically” 
rested with the “systematic,” that is, the 
classed catalog (Real- or Sachkatalog). 
It is only natural that in case of systematic 
arrangement of the books the system as 
found in the classed catalog was adopted, 
and that consequently the classed catalog 
in theory as well as in practice has re- 
placed the old shelf-list (Standortskatalog). 
Thus it is chiefly from this combination of 


*Das Dogma der systematischen 
June, 1912; II, March, 1913. 


Aufstellung: I, 


+*Dr. Leyh mentions, in this connection, Diatzko's 
Entwicklung und gegenw. Stand der wissenschaft- 
lichen Bibliotheken Deutschlands; and Handwerker’s 
Geschichte der Wirzburger Univ. Bibliothek. The 
former claims its origin for the University Library 
of Géttingen, during the eighteenth century, while the 
latter proves it for Wurzburg as early as 1731. 
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classed catalog and shelf-list, or rather 
against the double function of one as 
classed catalog and shelf-list, that Dr. 
Leyh’s criticism of classification originates. 
If we keep this in mind, and if, in addition, 
we consider that the German libraries in 
question have no alphabetical subject cata- 
logs, we will be able to appreciate Dr. 
Leyh’s stand.* The question as put by Dr. 
Leyh is not “What are the advantages of 
classification as such,” but “How does clas- 
sification affect the catalog, and vice versa?”’+ 

The change from a mechanical to a sys- 
tematic filing of books—that is, from fixed 
location to classification and the resulting 
combination of classed catalog and shelf- 
list—was based on the belief that the system 
created for and existing in the classed cata- 
log would be final. Like many other fixed 
ideas of the past, this one also proved to be 
fallacious. 

Hence the classed catalog or shelf-list 
must be admitted to be, and in fact is, 
found to be subject to constant changes, if 
it is to keep pace with the growth and evo- 
lution of the various fields of knowledge. 
But, since the classed catalog has become 
the shelf-list, an? since the shelf-list and 
the order of books on the shelves must be 
identical, any change in the classed catalog 
necessitates a corresponding altering of the 
order of books, with readjustment of class 
numbers on the books and on the cards of 
the author catalog, shifting of individual 
books and of entire groups of them, and 
various kindred tasks. 

In most instances, however, lack of time 
and want of personnel for such never-ending 
evolution of the system in its fullest extent 


*In 1912, Direktor P. Schwenke, of the Royal Li- 
brary of Berlin, at the occasion of the publication of 
my article, “Serienwerke, Regierungs y»ublikationen und 
internationale Kooperation, Zentralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, Feb., 1912, called my attention to the 
fact that the German libraries have systematic, but not 
alphabetical subject catalogs (Schlagwortkataloge). But 
he admitted that since the Royal Library has begun 
to print cards a change in favor of the subject catalog 
is quite possible. An interesting attempt at a 
subject catalog, dating back as far as 1819, is de- 
scribed in Dr. A. Hilsenbeck’s address on the shelvin 
system of the Kgl. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek o 
Munich, and it seems to be more than a coincidence 
that Dr. Zedler, of Wiesbaden, delivered an address 
on “Der Schlagwortkatalog” (subject catalog) at this 
same meeting. 


tIn reviewing the discussions following his address, 
Dr. Leyh mentions the fact that the present classed 
catalog and the present arrangement of the books at 
the University of Géttingen date back to 1750, and 
that, in spite of strenuous efforts made since 1810, 
neither has been renewed so far. 
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will be much-regretted, but neverthe- 
less loudly acclaimed reasons for the fact 
that the classed catalog, now lowered, Dr, 
Leyh says, to the “job” of a mere shelf- 
list, must sacrifice, and actually has sacri- 
ficed long ago, its original aim of showing 
at any and all times the contents of the 
library in such a way as to represent an 
always up-to-date status of the entire field 
of human knowledge. It is clear that at 
the same rate at which the classed catalog 
loses its modern dress, the arrangement or 
classification of the books becomes anti- 
quated. 

But, asks Dr. Leyh, can the order of the 
books ever be of such overshadowing im- 
portance that for its sake we should be will- 
ing to sacrifice a modern classed catalog ?* 
Dr. Leyh’s own answer to this question is, 
as we would expect from the fact that he 
has raised it, decidedly negative. His deci- 
sion is based on the argument (true, of 
course, in Germany) that only a limited 
number of readers are privileged or inter- 
ested to use the shelves unreservedly; that 
the aim of these is to find a book quickly, no 
matter where it stands; that even in the 
case of the compilation of a bibliography 
it is not the shelves, but the up-to-date cata- 
log that must be relied on for a complete 
statement of the contents of the library on 
a certain subject; that the segregation of 
quartos and folios from the smaller sizes 
and the placing of popular series and stand- 
ard works in reading room and offices ren- 
ders consistency in systematic shelving il- 
lusory, anyway; that the most valuable, 
because the most recent, information on 
almost any topic is found not in books that 
can be filed individually, but in periodicals 
that permit of being classified only under 
the more general groups of their respective 
sciences; that with the steady increase of 
journalistic literature, the book is bound 
to be forced still more to the background; 
that, in other words, the claim of a per- 
sistent and consistent systematic classifica- 
tion being essential is baseless and unten- 
able. 


*[The full significance of this question can be 
realized by the American reader only when it is 
reproduced in American values—e. g., would we in 
America consider sacrificing the efficiency and the 
very existence of our subject catalog for the sake of 
classification ?—J. M.] 
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These arguments and the conclusion 
drawn from them are based on only the 
“live’ stock of the library, on the books 
that are actually being used. According to 
Dr. Leyh’s investigation, however, a Ger- 
man university library carries about fifty 
per cent “dead weight.” To dispose of 
so many, or, in fact, of any of these corpses, 
is out of the question; but it should be 
equally out of the question to continue the 
rearrangement of these “has-beens,” to- 


gether with the other half, for the mere 
sake of system. An unchangeable class 


number must be their lot! Nothing more 
or less will solve the problem that they 
represent !* 

But this demand for fixed class numbers 
for fifty per cent. of the library's books, and 
the admission that strict classification even 
for the rest is neither essential nor feasible, 
requires, argues Dr. Leyh, an unconditional 
severing of the tie that at present combines 
the classed catalog and the shelf-list. The 
classed catalog must needs follow the un- 
restricted course of progress of literature 
and science; the classification of books must 
be governed by less changeable principles 
embodied in a more or less simple grouping 
of the shelf-list. 

What these less changeable principles 
shall be, Dr. Leyh is not ready to state in 
dogmatic fashion. He makes it plain that 
he does not clamor for an unconditional 
return to any mere mechanical system. 
Compared with all the known mechanical 
schemes, systematic classification is un- 
doubtedly preferable. It is not a question 
of one or the other, however, but rather 
of finding the “golden mean,” a compro- 
mise. 

A library may have, for instance, as many 
groups as it has branches of teaching. 
Within these groups a certain number of 
subdivisions, determinable by local condi- 
tions, may be preserved as they exist to-day, 
or in case of new creations may be formed 
to suit prevailing needs, and within these 
subdivisions filing according to accession 
numbers may well serve the purpose. In 
philology, literature, and even history, the 
principle of the present arrangements by 

“*lt is this “dead weight” in our American libraries 


that, though being probably less in proportion, will 
sooner or later assert itself and demand radical treat- 
M.] 


ment in more than one respect.—J. } 
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languages and countries, and within these 
under large groups arranged by authors, 
followed by commentators, ete., may there- 
fore remain more or less undisturbed. In 
the sciences, the literature does not develop 
around fixed names, but around ever-chang- 
ing and ever-expanding conceptions, and 
these branches will naturally demand more 
exacting treatment. But in view of the 
fact that in Russia, England, France, Italy, 
and Austria, more or less modified and even 
purely mechanical systems of shelving are 
in use and seem to give satisfactory resulis, 
Dr. Leyh can conceive of no reason why 
they should not be equally possible in 
Berlin. 

Dr. Leyh’s address was followed by Dr. 
Adolf Hilsenbeck’s historical sketch depict- 
ing in a most vivid manner the earnest and 
lengthy struggle between systematic and 
mechanical shelving in the Kgl. Hof.- und 
Staatsbibliothek This sketch 
seems to furnish historical justification for 
Dr. Leyh’s position, inasmuch as the strug- 
gle in question ended in the adoption of 
just such a plan as has been outlined by 
Dr. Leyh. Martin Schrettinger, who was 
chiefly responsible for the defeat of sys- 
tematic shelving, in the first Heft of his 
treatise on library science, published 1808,* 
proposes the bold question: “Which is the 
most satisfactory method of shelving 
books?” He answers it with still greater 
boldness, saying that: “One must form as 
many classes as there are halls, rooms and 
cases, and within these units books must 
be filed according to size and color of bind- 
ing.” But he adds that this is “merely an 
expressicn of his opinion, which he does not 
wish to force upon anyone.” At that time 
the partisans of systematic classification 
had still full sway at the Munich library, 
so much so that the whole force was re- 
organized and the recataloging and re- 
shelving was begun on the basis of the 
system of the university library at Gottin- 
gen, then considered the most perfect 
scheme in existence. For four years the 
work proceeded under the guidance of 
Julius Wilhelm Hamberger, who had been 
for two years custos at the Library of Got- 


of Munich. 


*Vers 'Nstandigen Lehrbuchs der Biblio- 
theks-Wissenschaft als Anleitung zur vollkommenen 
Geschaftsfiihrung eines  Biblicthekars. 1. Heft. 


Minchen, 1808 
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tingen, and who since 1775 had been libra- 
rian of the Grossherzl. Bibliothek at Gotha. 
Hamberger left the Munich library at the 
end of 1811 on account of illness, and died 
on June 8, 1813. With his departure, the 
work of reorganization slackened, and in 
less than a year stopped altogether. Dur- 
ing the four years from 1808-1812, about 
130,000 volumes had been cataloged and 
classified—in all, about one-fourth of the 
whole library. At this rate, the completion 
of the work would have required twenty 
years more, and the complete catalog would 
have grown to about 180 folios. During 
the coming year the opponents of systematic 
classification found a way to exert them- 
selves. At the first meeting of the “Biblio- 
theks-Administrations Commission,”* after 
Hamberger’s resignation, Schrettinger 
voiced his opinion on the subject as follows: 
“The order of the entries must be inde- 
pendent from the shelving of the books; the 
chief concern is the rapid finding of the 
book. It is time to abandon the old division 
into ‘Fakultatswissenschaften’ (groups of 
sciences as taught at the universities) ; 
while such may suit the universities, it is 
unfit for ‘Universal- und Zentralbiblio- 
theken.’ From us something new and better 
is expected.” On another occasion he states 
that, “. . . the undertaking of the systematic 
catalogs [at the Munich library] was the 
greatest misfortune; they are worthless on 
account of their ever-changing and unstable 
grouping. The idea of these catalogs has 
been as unhappily conceived as it has been 
executed—to this the entire staff will 
agree.” A little later, at an official confer- 
ence comprising the whole staff of the li- 
brary, he is most emphatic in his assertion 
that: “A pure systematic classification is 
entirely unfeasible ... classification accord- 
ing to certain given groups is practicable; 
but, at any rate, the consensus of opinion 
of the staff is to the effect that the extreme 


*Appointed in 1807 for the specific pusgese of Lem 4 
ing about the reorganization of the library which, 
through the secularization of many Bavarian monas- 
teries, had received an immense amount of valuable 
manuscripts and books. The Bibliotheks-Administra- 
tions Commission (hereafter quoted as B. A. C.) con- 
sisted of the president, the general secretary, and the 
secretaries of the three classes of the Academy of 
Sciences at Munich, with the chief librarian of the 
Hofbibliothek as presiding member. The appointment 
of Hamberger, practically as a rival of the chief libra- 
rian, was due to the rcs influence of the 


academy in the B. A. 
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hair-splitting which would excogitate more 
subdivisions than there are books in the 
library could not be tolerated.” About a 
year afterwards, in April, 1813, the govern- 
ment asked for a report on the subject of 
continuing the work of reorganization of 
the library. Forthwith the administration 
produced a report in which it rejected the 
plan as adopted in 1808 by the B. A. C,, 
and recommended the grouping of books 
according to the following twelve topics: 
Encyclopedic literature (light journals and 
miscellanea) ; Philology (including Litera- 
ture); Mathematics; History; Philosophy; 
Anthropology; A®sthetics; Politics; Juris- 
prudence; Natural Science; Medicine; The- 
ology. For these twelve groups a total of 
five hundred subdivisions was recommend- 
ed; but when, at the end of 1814, this plan 
was finally adopted, this number was re- 
duced to two hundred. At the end of 1814 
the work on the basis of this new plan was 
begun, and the annual report of the acad- 
emy for 18:8/19 says: “The K. Central- 
bibliothek, under the subdivision of the 
academy, has solved the difficult problem of 
shelving and cataloging its immense con- 
tents in conformity to the purpose and in 
accordance with a carefully examined plan.” 
In a memorandum of Oct. 21, 1817, Schret- 
tinger demanded further simplification. 
“The library,” he wrote, “has been shelved 
according to our plan... but we now must 
discontinue the alphabetical interfiling of 
new books [in the 200 subdivisions]; we 
must add new accessions at the end. The 
constant interfiling of books with more and 
more complicated call numbers will in the 
future prove greatly embarrassing.” But 
his warning was not heeded. Twenty years 
later, Schrettinger’s prediction was begin- 
ning to become reality, but even then his 
repeated appeal brought no change. Not 
till 1913—that is, more than half a century 
after Schrettinger’s death—was the ad- 
ministration of the library compelled to 
acknowledge the correctness of Schrettin- 
ger’s stand. Since 1913 the new accessions 
are, except in 40 subdivisions, no longer in- 
terfiled into the alphabetical order of the 
subdivisions, but are added to the present 
stock consecutively according to the “nu- 
merus currens.” 

Of twelve librarians taking part in the 
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discussion following the above summarized “A diagnosis” and “The remedy.” The 


papers, eleven represented “wissenschaft- 
liche,’ though not necessarily university 
libraries. Only three, Dr. Karl Gethard of 
the University Library of Halle, Dr. Gott- 
fried Zedler of the Nassauische Landes- 
bibliothek of Wiesbaden and Dr. Heinr. 
Krause, of the Kgl. Bibliothek of Berlin, 
are opposed to Dr. Leyh’s argument. The 
remaining eight were practically uncondi- 
tionally in favor of his theory. Christoph 
Weber, of the University Library of Muen- 
ster i. W. for instance, states that the shelv- 
ing of the recently acquired Fiirstenberg 
Library required under the present sys- 
tematic shelving more than half a year’s 
time, and that not a single book was per- 
mitted to keep its former place. He is of 
the opinion that in case of mechanical 
shelving, the same work could have been 
done in a week. Dr. Theodor Gottlieb, of 
the K. K. Hofbibliothek of Vienna, cor- 
roborates Dr. Leyh’s statement that the li- 
brary which he represents is arranged on 
the shelves only according to accession 
numbers. Dr. Karl Geiger, of the Univer- 
sity Library of Tubingen, has in the past 
been ashamed of the library’s mechanical 
shelving system, but states that he admits 
that it has been justified. Dr. Theodor 
Langin, of the Hof- und Landesbibliothek 
of Karlsruhe, describes the system in vogue 
there. It consists of only twenty-four 
groups, with a hundred and thirty-four sub- 
divisions, and in each subdivision additions 
are made in order of their accession. At 
the Technische Hochschule at Munich an 
attempt was made to replace the mechanical 
shelving system by systematic order. Dr. 
Herm. Brunn reports that he successfully 
opposed this move, and declares himself to 
be a stanch partisan of an unadulterated 
mechanical system. Dr. Hans Paalzow, of 
the Kgl. Bibliothek of Berlin, states that 
the newly established Deutsche Biicherei at 
Leipzig has adopted the “numerus currens” 
as the basis of the shelving of its books. 
J. MATTERN. 


CLUBWOMEN’S READING 
Dr. Artuur E. Bostwick had an article 
in the January Bookman on “Clubwomen’s 
reading.” This, “The malady,” was the first 
paper in a series and was followed by 


malady’s chief symptom, according to Dr. 
Bostwick, is “a lack of correspondence be- 
tween certain readers and the books that 
they choose . . . doubtless spontaneous in 
some degree, and dependent on certain fail- 
ings of the human mind; but there are signs 
that it is being fostered, spread, and made 
more acute by special influences. ... To- 
day a false idea of the value of a printed 
page merely as print—not as the record of 
a mind, ready to make contact with the 
mind of a reader—has impressed itself too 
deeply on the brains of many children at 
an age when such impressions are apt to be 
durable. But now come in all the well- 
meaning instructors of the adult—the Chau- 
tauquans, the educational extensionists, the 
lecturers, the correspondence schools, the 
advisers of reading, the makers of book- 
lists, the devisers of ‘courses.’ They deepen 
the fleeting impression and increase its ca- 
pacity for harm, while varying slightly the 
mechanism that produced it... . They admit 
the necessity of comprehending the contents 
of the book, but they persuade the reader 
that comprehension is easier than it really 
is. And they often administer specially 
concocted tabloids that convince one that 
he knows more than he really does. Thus 
the unsuspecting adult goes on reading 
what he does not understand, not now think- 
ing that it doesn’t matter, but falsely per- 
suaded that he has become competent to 
understand. 

“Every one of the agencies named aims to 
do good educational work; every one is 
competent to do such work; nearly every 
one does much of it... . And yet they can- 
not be acquitted of complicity in the causa- 
tion of the malady whose symptoms we are 
discussing. The formation and work of 
women’s clubs constitute one of the most 
interesting and important manifestations of 
the present feminist movement. Their role 
in it is partly social, partly educational; and 
as they consist of adults, elementary educa- 
tion is, of course, excluded from their pro- 
gram. We therefore find them committed, 
perhaps unconsciously, to the plan of re- 
quired or recommended reading. 

“One of the corner-stones of this system 
is the idea that the acquisition of informa- 
tion is valuable in itself, no matter what 
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may be the relationship between it and the 
acquiring mind, or what use may be made 
of it in the future. ... The results may be 
summed up in one word—superficiality. At 
the present time the majority of vague and 
illogical readers are women, and for much 
of that kind of reading the women’s clubs 
are responsible.” 

In his “diagnosis” of the malady, Dr. 
Sostwick considers the fundamental differ- 
ence between the constitution and methods 
of women’s clubs and of scientific and 
technical clubs and associations. “Most 
people will agree,” says Dr. Bostwick, “that 
the average paper read before a woman’s 
club is not notably worth while. It is writ- 
ten by a person not primarily and vitally 
interested in the subject, and it is read to 
an assemblage most of whom are similarly 
devoid of interest—the whole proceeding 
being more or less perfunctory. . . A 
scientific or technical society exists largely 
for the purpose of informing its members 
of the original work that is being done 
by each. When anyone has accomplished 
such work or has made such progress that 
he thinks an account of what he has done 
would be interesting, he sends a descrip- 
tion of it to the proper committee. . 
It may be that the programme committee 
has an embarrassment of riches from which 
to select, or that there is poverty instead, 
but in no case does it arrange a pro- 
gramme .. . and assign to specific 
members the reading of papers.” 

Dr. Bostwick sees no reason why wom- 
en’s clubs may not be modelled on these 
lines. “If the interest were present even 
at the inception of the programme,” he 
says, “something would be gained; but in 
too many cases it is not. The programme 
committee must make some kind of a pro- 
gramme, but what it is to be they know 
little and care less. . . . Apparently 
anything closely related to the personal 
lines, habits, and interests of those con- 
cerned is under a ban. Copying from one 
programme to another is a common expe- 
dient. The making of these programmes 
betrays all through its processes and their 
inevitable result, lack of originality, blind 
adherence to models, unquestioning imi- 
tation of something that has gone before.” 
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Diagnosing this condition as “acute pro- 
gramitis,” Dr. Bostwick suggests as his 
remedy that the committee, instead of 
marking out a definite program for the 
season, ask for voluntary communications 
on subjects of personal interest to the mem- 
bers, embodying some new and original 
thought, method, idea, device, or mode of 
treatment. If the members fail at first to 
realize that this means a chance to tell 
their fellows the knack of making good 
sponge cake, or their experiences in the 
blizzard of 1888, or what they think about 
the intellectual differences between Dickens 
and Thackeray, and consequently send in 
no contributions, then it may be necessary 
to hold a meeting, state the failure, and ad- 
journ. This might be repeated several 
times, till the fact that no ideas means no 
proceedings, has a chance to germinate. 
Or, going back to the program method, 
subjects might be assigned to members in 
which they are known to be interested 
When every clubwoman reads a* paper on 
some subject in which she is really inter- 
ested, the problem of clubwomen’s reading 
will be solved. There will be no more 
copying from cyclopedias, and the woman’s 
club of the future will become a place 
where original ideas, fed and directed by 
interested reading, will be exchanged and 
discussed. 


M. OGER’S PLANS FOR LIBRARIES 
IN FRANCE 

During the past winter many librarians 
in the United States have been in corre- 
spondence with M. Henri Oger of Paris 
relative to his plan for the redemption of 
France by the establishment of libraries, 
modelled after American public libraries, 
throughout the country after the close of 
the present war. The JournaL commented 
editorially on this project in the March 
issue and is co-operating with M. Oger in 
the collection of illustrative material for 
the volume he proposes to issue on library 
buildings and methods in America. 

Early in the year Mr. Edward F. Stevens, 
the director of the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary, sent an inquiry to the president of 
the Association des Bibliothécaires francais 
to learn what part this national organization 
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of librarians was taking in the movement. 
The reply he received from M. Henri 
Michel is of interest as a further endorse- 
ment and explanation of M. Oger’s under- 
taking. A translation of M. Michel’s let- 
ter is as follows: 

“Please excuse me for answering a little 
late your letter of February 18th last in 
which you asked of the Bureau of the Asso- 
ciation des Bibliothécaires frangais some 
information in regard to the project of M. 
H. Oger tending to create in France a sen- 
timent in favor of public libraries organized 
according to the principles of your ‘free 
libraries.’ When your letter came to us 
at the beginning of March the committee 
of the association had not been acquainted 
with the project, and it has had to make 
inquiry of its promoter in regard to exactly 
what he proposed doing. 

“It appears from information gathered 
that M. Oger, an officer of colonial admin- 
istration at present on leave, and the earnest 
and active collaborators whose co-operation 
he has secured, have in view the creation, 
first in Paris then in the other cities of 
France, of centers of social activity similar 
to the ‘Houses of the People’ established 
in England and in Belgium, in which the 
public library would be one of the essen- 
tial elements, but which would include as 
well a whole combination of courses, con- 
ferences, gymnasiums, concerts, etc. This 
scheme would be realized by the co-opera- 
tion of trade unions and municipalities and 
supported either by private gifts or by a 
local tax. 

“This project goes considerably beyond 
the object in view of which our association 
is founded, which consequently is not in a 
position to determine its expediency nor to 
judge the means of action which the pro- 
moters plan to use. Besides, we could not 
possibly, with the resources which we have 
at our disposal, contribute to its realiza- 
tion. 

“But in looking at the matter from the 
point of view of the betterment in France 
of the status of the public libraries, the 
committee of the Association des Bibliothé- 
caires francais can only be favorable to all 
the social enterprises which would have as 
a result the rendering more accessible to the 
people the means of instruction and educa- 
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tion. Consequently, if the Free Library of 
Pratt Institute is so good as to place at the 
disposal of M. H. Oger and his associates 
the printed documents, illustrations, and the 
details of equipment which could aid them 
in publishing the bibliography on which they 
are working and in preparing the exhibition 
which they wish to organize in June, 1916, 
the Association des Bibliothécaires francais 
can only give its commendation.” 


TEACHERS’ AND LIBRARIANS’ CON- 
FERENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 

The Twenty-seventh Educational Con- 
ference of the Academies and High Schools 
in Relations with the University of Chicag 
was held April 16th, 1915. The central 
theme for discussion was “The relation of 
the organized library to the school.” 
There were about one thousand teachers in 
attendance. The general session was called 
to order at two o'clock in Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall. Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick of 
St. Louis, in a very pleasing, direct, and 
logical style, gave an address on “School 
libraries and mental training.” This was a 
splendid presentation of the underlying 
principles in education which make a well- 
equipped high-school library necessary. Mr. 
M. S. Dudgeon, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, in a less formal fashion spoke 
on “Getting the most out of books.” This 
was a practical application of many of the 
principles that Dr. Bostwick had pre- 
sented. 

Following the general session, which 
lasted until 3:15, came the meeting of the 
fifteen sections, held simultaneously in the 
various large lecture and assembly halls on 
the campus. 

One of the novel features presented at 
this conference was the invitation extended 
to librarians to join with the members of 
the conference, not only as speakers on the 
program, but as active workers in planning 
the sectional programs. The result was 
that a surprisingly large number of promi- 
nent librarians from the Mississippi valley 
actually took part in the conference. The 
number included Mr. Henry E. Legler, Miss 
Adah Whitcomb, Miss Julia E. Elliott, Miss 
Cornelia Wyse, Mr. Carl B. Roden, Dr. 
W. D. Johnston, Miss Caroline MelTlvaine, 
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Miss Renée B. Stern, Miss Mary J. Booth, 
Miss May Massee, Miss Janet Green, Mr. 
George B. Utley, Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, 
Mr. Louis J. Bailey, Miss Charlotte Foye, 
Mr. Edward D. Tweedell, Miss Helene 
Dickey, and Miss Faith Smith. 

The library topic was chosen at this con- 
ference because of its peculiar timeliness, 
as the American Librarian Association, the 
Library Section of the National Education 
Association, the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, and other school and library 
associations, in various parts of the coun- 
try have undertaken a campaign to better 
school-library conditions, and especially li- 
braries in high schools. The _ benefits 
derived from bringing together so many 
librarians and school men in the considera- 
tion of a problem of such vital importance 
to both sides cannot be over-estimated. 
Many and varied phases of the subject 
were presented. 

Each of the fifteen sections was in charge 
of a committee of three, which consisted of 
a high school representative, a librarian, 
and a University of Chicago representative. 
High school librarians are so few and have 
had so little recognition in this region that 
it seemed best to invite university and pub- 
lic librarians to assist, and they responded 
most cordially. Early in January the forty- 
five members of the committees met at the 
University of Chicago and the officials of 
the general conference presented the plan 
for the April meeting and the librarian of 
the School of Education gave the general 
plan for the program. She urged every 
section to adopt the central theme for its 
entire discussion, presented various phases 
of the library problem which lend them- 
selves particularly well to discussion at sucn 
a conference, gave certain information re- 
garding the present status of high school 
libraries, urged the presentation of the sub- 
ject from both the school and library side 
and gave every member of the committee a 
comprehensive questionnaire, covering the 
problems most interesting to those teach- 
ers and librarians now in charge of high 
school libraries. The fifteen committees 
then planned the sectional programs and 
took charge of the meetings on April 16. In 
most cases the librarians acted as secre- 
taries for the committees. This plan of 
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crganization proved a most successful one 
and gave a unity to the conference that 
could hardly have been gained by any other 
method. 

The program was arranged about the 
high school curriculum, though not all of 
the subjects were represented. In some 
cases the librarians presented the papers, 
and the teachers took part in the discussion, 
while in other sections the order was re- 
versed. There were a few sections where 
there was little professional library repre- 
sentation. Heretofore, few departments 
other than those of history, English, and 
vocational education, have considered the re- 
lation to the library of much importance. 
When some of the printed programs were 
distributed several weeks before the con- 
ference, a number of requests came prompt- 
ly from libraries and schools in various 
parts of the United States and Canada ask- 
ing for from six to twenty-five copies of 
the program for distribution among high 
school principals and members of the board, 
because they said the program showed more 
convincingly than anything they had seen 
the great value of the library to all parts 
of the school. 

The discussion of the library problem in 
the various sections seemed to fall into two 
broad sub-divisions, one dealing with the 
establishment, scope, and administration of 
the high school libraries and the other with 
the many phases of the pupils’ reading. It 
has long been recognized that every teacher 
has an interest in a certain class of books, 
but the aim of this conference was to in- 
terest the teacher in centralizing the books 
in the high school in a well-equipped li- 
brary. It is not surprising that in some of 
the sections only the one phase—the impor- 
tant subject of reading—was discussed, as 
the use of the library by all the departments 
in the high school is by no means general 
as yet. It was rather to be expected that 
one of the best papers (“The organization 
of school libraries in relation to the teach- 
ing of commercial subjects,” Julia E. El- 
liott, director, “The Indexers,” Chicago) 
was given before the commercial education 
section, for under commercial education, 
eighteen different subjects are being 
taught. 

There was a great variety in the way 
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the subject was handled in the various sec- 
tions. In some cases the papers and lists 
comprising the programs were most care- 
fully prepared, while in others great stress 
was laid on the informal discussion. In 
public speaking, German, French, mathe- 
matics, and commercial education, there 
were quite extensive exhibits. Inearthscience 
and several other sections the exhibits were 
small, but very carefully chosen. 

Quite universally the teachers expressed 
the idea that the machinery necessary to 
securing, arranging, and administering the 
books necessary to carry out the methods 
now used in practically all subjects, was 
too complicated to expect teachers to treat 
it as a side issue any longer. The teachers 
seemed to feel that the efficiency of the 
teaching in the various departments now 
demanded well-equipped libraries 1n charge 
of those who are as well-trained for their 
work as the teachers are trained for their 
special lines. The librarians unhesitatingly 
urged well-equipped high school libraries in 
charge of well-trained librarians adapted to 
this type of work. 

Every section brought out the fact that 
more than books are needed for the teach- 
ing of to-day. A number of the speakers 
recommended that all the material could be 
more economically arranged and adminis- 
tered in one collection and under the care 
of a person expert in handling material. 
The material that was referred to included 
periodicals, newspapers, clippings, pictures, 
lantern slides, charts, maps, games, and 
museum material. 

There was considerable discussion of the 
centralization of the library versus the 
class-room libraries. The different sections 
showed the various ways in which the high 
school library could be used. In the mathe- 
matics section, a list of ten “methods of 
using the high school library” was exhibit- 
ed. It was rather universally shown that 
students needed to be trained in the use of 
books and libraries. There were many sug- 
gestions for standardizing methods of ad- 
ministering certain phases of high school 
library work. Several plans for co-opera- 
tive work were suggested, the most com- 
plete of which is that of cataloging high 
school libraries which is being done by the 
“Indexers” of Chicago. 
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The text-book received most careful con- 
sideration in almost every course. The 
texts most widely used in this region were 
listed and the most important phases of the 
way they presented the subject were chart- 
ed for comparison. Considerable was said 
about the necessity for directing the pupils’ 
reading, and the need of recommending a 
wide range of books for cultural reading. In 
a number of sections committees prepared 
lists for high school pupils and also ap- 
pointed committees to continue the work on 
these lists with a view to reporting at the 
next annual conference. 

The interest that has been shown in this 
conference by both teachers and librarians 
has been most gratifying. Letters have been 
received from various parts of the country 
saying that similar programs on a smaller 
scale are being undertaken. 

There was an account of the plans of the 
meeting given in the Wilson Bulletin for 
March, 1915. The librarian of the School 
of Education has a few copies of the pro- 
gram left, which she will be glad to send 
to anyone interested in this line of library 


development. . 
IRENE WARREN. 


CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS AND 
ENGLISH TEACHERS IN BROOKLYN 

Under the auspices of the Committee on 
school libraries of the New York Library 
Club, a conference of librarians and teach- 
ers of English was held on May &th in the 
Library of the Girls’ High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Miss Mary E. Hall, chairman 
of the committee, presided. 

The general topic “The library as an aid 
to the teaching of English” was discussed 
under the headings of the necessary library 
equipment for modern English teaching and 
the best methods of using library re- 
sources. 

Miss Margaret Coult, head of the Eng- 
lish department of the Barringer High 
School, Newark, N. J., opened the discus- 
sion by explaining her use of the unusu- 
ally fine collection of mounted pictures in 
the Newark Public Library. This was well 
represented by wall pictures and pictures 
for class use lent by the Newark Public 
Library for this conference. Her address 
brought out the value of pictures not only 
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to increase the pupils’ interest in the authors 
studied and in their environment but much 
more to create atmosphere and to re-enforce 
the teaching of principles exemplified in 
literature by showing how they are ap- 
plied in painting. She illustrated her talk 
by showing how each period in literature 
had its counterpart in the art of that time 
and students of the period of renaissance 
literature are shown pictures by artists 
from Giotto to Raphael, or the development 
of the treatment of nature from Chaucer 
to Wordsworth may be illustrated by com- 
parison of Botticelli’s broad stroke, Con- 
stable’s literal rendering of what his eye 
saw, Corot’s interpretation of the spirit of 
the landscape, etc. The classic age of 
Pope had its counterpart in the work of 
certain painters. 

Miss M. A. Newberry, formerly librarian 
of the Ypsilanti High School, and now on 
the staff of the New York Public Library, 
spoke of the best lists of books for high 
school libraries, those printed by the state 
education departments of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, the Oregon Library Commis- 
sion, the University of Chicago high school 
list published by the Bureau of Education 
in Washington, and the new “List of books 
for high school libraries” published by the 
soard of Education in Chicago. Miss New- 
berry emphasized the value of manufac- 
turers’ exhibits for exposition work in 
English and spoke of many which could be 
obtained free of charge or at slight cost. 
Through the courtesy of the biology depart- 
ment an exhibit of such of these exhibits 
as belonged to the Girls’ High School was 
placed on the large charging desk—proc- 
esses of the manufacture of lead pencils, 
fountain pens, silk, cotton, and linen goods, 
thread, process of preparing coffee for use, 
etc. 

Professor Abbott of Teachers’ College 
outlined # very definite scheme for the 
equipment of a library classroom to ad- 
join the school library and to be equipped 
with reflectoscope, victrola, and an elevated 
platform for the acting of scenes in plays 
studied by the class or dramatized by them. 
He showed how this was feasible without 
much money outlay by co-operation with 
the art department and other departments 
of the school. He announced a very in- 
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teresting project for a loan library of 
prompt-books of plays arranged by teach- 
ers for use in high school dramatics, giving 
sketches, stage directions, cost of costumes, 
etc. He illustrated this by a prompt-book 
he had just prepared for Rostand’s “Ro- 
mancers.” These prompt-books are being 
prepared under the direction of Mr. J. Mil- 
nor Dorey of the High School of Trenton, 
N. J., and the cost of the loan of a book 
will be about twenty-five cents for postage. 
Professor Abbott invites the co-operation of 
all English teachers in what promises to be 
a great aid in getting up school dramatics. 

Miss Sarah Simons, head of the English 
department of the Central High School, 
Washington, D. C., spoke of her experience 
in using children’s natural dramatic instinct 
and of the value of class dramatization to 
vitalize the teaching of literature and to 
form standards for testing contemporary 
drama. Copies of dramas for high school 
reading and especially the best modern 
and contemporary plays were at hand to 
illustrate her remarks. 

Mr. Fairley of the Jamaica High School 
spoke of the library as used by his students 
in getting material for oral English, public 
speaking and debates, class, inter-class and 
inter-scholastic. Mr. Benjamin Heydrick 
spoke of his study with his pupils of the 
daily newspapers of the city and their com- 
parative values, and outlines of this study 
were on a table for distribution to those 
interested. He also told of his pupils’ work 
in English composition through the study 
of vocations open to boys. In preparing 
their term essays on these topics, Mr. Hey- 
drick requires his pupils to prepare a bibli- 
ography on the subject chosen and to use 
the card catalog of the main building at the 
New York Public Library as well as the 
school library. The knowledge acquired by 
this scheme was not the only thing at- 
tained, but the by-products were the use of 
a card catalog and skill in using it, training 
in a discriminating use of periodicals and 
books, and the evaluation of material. The 
student was helped in the latter by class 
discussion of the principles of such evalu- 
ation. 

Professor Franklin T. Baker of Colum- 
bia University spoke of the cultural advan- 
tage of “casual, easy, free contact with 
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books.” The library of the school should 
have a collection of good literature well 
bound and suitably illustrated, and brows- 
ing should be encouraged to the end that 
the reader might acquire not only intel- 
lectual knowledge but “incidental and cas- 
ual emotions and impressions” of the high- 
est value. To accomplish this end glass 
doors and locked cases should be banished 
from the school library. Miss Hall spoke 
of her practice of having one good illus- 
trated edition of a literary classic for use 
in the school library. This by its attrac- 
tiveness would entice the reader, and then 
when interest was aroused other and less 
expensive copies of the same book could be 
borrowed for home use. 

Miss Nickerson of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Brooklyn, spoke of the systematic 
course of instruction given there in the four 
high school grades in co-operation with 
the English department with the idea of 
giving the student facility in the use of 
books as tools. 

Mr. Congden, state inspector of English, 
spoke of the large collection of pictures and 
lantern slides in the Department of Visual 
Instruction at Albany, and placed on exhi- 
bition samples of pictures which could be 
borrowed for class use by any teacher in 
the state. He asked teachers to report to 
the department at Albany any pictures use- 
ful in their work which ought to be added to 
the State collection. 

A really remarkable exhibit of library 
aids to English teaching was on view, and 
attracted a great deal of attention and ap- 
preciation. [A full description of the ex- 
hibit is given in “Library Work” in this 
issue. ] 

The meeting closed with more clamoring 
to be said and the speakers and about thirty 
librarians and teachers had an opportunity 
to talk over mutual interests at an informal 
luncheon. 

Of the 140 persons present many re- 
turned in the afternoon to take notes on 
the books and other features of the 
exhibit. 

Jutia B. Antuony, Secretary pro tem. 


In science, read, by preference, the new- 
est works; in literature, the oldest. 
—Butwer-Lytron. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE 


Delegates from about twenty national, 
technical and scientific societies met in the 
United Engineering Society Building, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City, on May 
21, to perfect a permanent organization, the 
purpose being to prepare a classification of 
the literature of applied science which 
might be generally accepted and adopted 
by these and other organizations. 

There was a generally expressed opinion 
that such a classification, if properly pre- 
pared, might well serve as a basis for the 
filing of clippings, for cards in a card in- 
dex, and for printed indexes; and that the 
publishers of technical periodicals might be 
induced to print against each important ar- 
ticle the symbol of the appropriate class in 
this system, so that by clipping these ar- 
ticles a file might be easily made which 
would combine in one system these clip- 
pings, together with trade catalogs, maps, 
drawings, blue prints, photographs, pam- 
phlets and letters classified by the same 
system. 

By request, Mr. W. P. Cutter, the libra- 
rian of the Engineering Societies’ Library 
and a delegate from the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, read a paper on “The 
classification of applied science,” in which, 
after describing the existing classifications, 
of one of which he is the author, stated 
that, in his opinion, no one of these, al- 
though having excellent features, was com- 
plete and satisfactory enough to be worthy 
of general adoption. He outlined a plan 
whereby a central office could collate all the 
existing classifications, and, with the help 
of specialists in the various national socie- 
ties interested, might compile a general sys- 
tem, which although not absolutely perfect 
might meet with general acceptance and 
adoption. 

Permanent organization was effected by 
the election of the following officers: 
chairman, Fred R. Low; secretary, W. P. 
Cutter; executive committee, the above, 
with Edgar Marburg, H. W. Peck, Samuel 
Sheldon. 

It was agreed that a special invitation to 
participate by the appointment of a dele- 
gate be sent to other national societies 
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which might be interested in the general 
plan. 

The following societies were represented : 
Samuel Sheldon, Library Board, United 
Engineering Society; Richard Moldenke, 
American Foundrymen’s Association; C. 
Clifford Kuh, Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment; Cullen W. Parmlee, American 
Ceramic Society; Sullivan W. Jones, J. A. 
F. Cardiff, American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Geo. F. Weston, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers; F. L. Pryor, Am- 
erican Society of Refrigerating Engineers; 
H. W. Peck, American Gas _ Institute; 
Nicholas Hill, American Water Works As- 
sociation; Edwin J. Prindle, L. P. Alford, 
L. P. Breckenridge, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; F. J. T. Stewart, 
National Fire Protection Association; J. J. 
Blackmore, American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers; C. F. Clark- 
son, Society of Automobile Engineers; 
F. L. Bishop, Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education; George 
R. Olshausen, U. S. Bureau of Stan- 
dards; E. C. Crittenden, American 
Physical Society; Alfred Rigling, Franklin 
Institute; W. P. Cutter, American Institute 
of Mining Engineers; Edgar Marburg, 
American Society for Testing Materials; 
A. S. MacAllister, National Electric Light 
Association, American Electro Chemical 
Society and Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety ; C. E. Lindsay, American Railway En- 
gineering Association; G. W. Lee, Libra- 
rian, Stone & Webster, Boston. 

The executive committee was charged 
with the task of enlarging the membership 
of the committee to include delegates from 
all similar national organizations, and the 
preparation of a plan for further action. 

The delegates present expressed most 
hearty and enthusiastic personal interest in 
any system which might be worthy of gen- 
eral adoption; they could, of course, not 
promise at this early date anything more 
than moral support to the idea, reserving 
for themselves and for their societies the 
right to thoroughly examine any system 
that might be evolved before recommending 
its adoption. 

The name adopted by the executive com- 
mittee for this organization is “Joint Com- 
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mittee on Classification of Technical Liter- 
ature,” and the temporary address of the 
secretary, Mr. W. P. Cutter, is 29 West 
39th street, New York City. 

W. P. Cutter. 


ORGANIZING THE LIBRARY 

The general topic for the library insti- 
tutes to be held throughout New York 
State this year is “Organizing the library.” 
This is in continuation of the plan recom- 
mended and adopted by the New York Li- 
brary Association in 1913 and begun last 
year, providing for “a progressive course 
of work, to cover four or five years, the 
work of each to be closely related to that 
immediately preceding and to follow, the 
whole to include in a rudimentary way the 
whole problem of the small library.” Last 
year the various questions relating to the 
proper selection and acquisition of mate- 
rials were treated. As was done last year, 
a brief outline or syllabus has been pre- 
pared by the committee, specifying the main 
points to be considered, and giving refer- 
ences for fuller study of these points, and 
a copy is supplied to each library participat- 
ing. Thirty-one local meetings have been 
arranged, the first one being held at West- 
field April 28, and the last to be at Owego 
June 8-9. Over sixty of the leading library 
workers of the state volunteered as con- 
ductors or contributors to these meetings, 
which were the best series yet held. 

The outline with its many references for 
collateral reading is the work mainly of 
the chairman of the committee; Mr. Asa 
Wynkoop, and its main points may be out- 
lined as follows: 

I. Modern conception of library: not a 
collection of books, not merely a selection 
of books, but an agency for promoting the 
largest and best use of books. 

II. The state has officially recognized 
organization as an essential condition of a 
library; has made this a condition of state 
aid; has provided the means for meeting 
the condition. The state will recognize no 
unorganized collection of books as a 
library. 

III. Kind and degree of organization 
should correspond to kind, size, and use of 
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the library. Every step in organization 
must justify itself by demonstration of prac- 
tical advantages. 

IV. Essentials in library organization. 
Every library that will conform to the rules 
of good business, avoid confusion and waste 
and make its materials properly available 
for public use, must include the following 
in its organization: 

. Some kind of an order system 
. An accession record 
Classification 
. Mechanical preparation of books 
for shelves; marking the books 
5. Catalog 
6. Charging system 

V. Treatment of periodicals, pamphlets, 
state and United States government publi- 
cations. Value of these is almost entirely 
dependent on systematic treatment. 


to 
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REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Jostan H. Brinker, superintendent of 
documents at Washington, has issued the 
twentieth annual report of his office for the 
year ending June 30, 1914. The year 
showed rapid growth in all branches of 
work, attributed to the curtailing of the 
free distribution by many departments and 
the placing of the publications on a sales 
basis, a change which, as has been often 
pointed out, assured the placing of copies 
in the hands of those actually interested in 
their contents. In the last two years the 
number of letters received by the office in- 
creased 51 per cent., and cash receipts 22 
per cent. The office distributed 39,136,659 
publications during 1914, an increase of 
about 16 per cent. over 1913. There is a 
noticeable increase in the demand by libra- 
ries for government publications. Over 
10,000 libraries have recorded their interest 
in public documents, though less than 500 
of them are regular government deposi- 
tories. 

The office receives many requests for a 
free list showing publications available for 
distribution, but the issuing of such a list 
has not been found practicable, because of 
the limited number of copies and the great 
variety of books in stock. It is much better 
for libraries to fill out the “library want” 
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blanks in sending in their requests. These 
can be filed conveniently, and in many cases 
the desired publications can be furnished 
later. One of the most difficult problems 
of the office is the handling and assorting 
of the returns of government documents. 

The document catalog for the sixty-first 
Congress was published during the year, 
and the one for the sixty-second Congress 
was to be printed early in 1915. Document 
indexes for the sixty-second Congress, third 
session, and the sixty-third Congress, first 
session, were also printed and distributed, 
and the index for the second session was 
kept up to date. 

Accession in the public documents library 
during the year numbered 11,409 documents 
and 1190 maps, making a total of 159,264 
documents and 17,479 maps in the library 
June 30, 1914. 


TAKING BOOKS TO BOYS 
At the winter meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club, held in Malden Jan. 
28, Miss Gertrude H. Lockwood, who is 
the children’s librarian in the Brookline 
Public Library, gave some of her early ex- 
periences in work with children. 

Miss Lockwood was in Pittsburgh be- 
fore she went to Brookline and was in- 
terested in the work of the juvenile court. 
When the trustees of the library decided to 
start reading clubs among the children she 
was chosen to undertake the work. 

She started out vaguely one afternoon, 
selecting one of the most unpromising sec- 
tions of the city as her field of activity. 

Climbing down a debris-strewn hillside 
she came across a group of boys around a 
camp fire and stopped to be sociable. The 
boys wanted to know all about her and in 
addition to her name aud address learned 
that she was interested in boys’ clubs. The 
boys had never heard of the “Tar baby,” so 
Miss Lockwood sat down by the fire and 
told them all about it. 

The boys reciprocated by telling her about 
their club. They told stories and read, too. 
They had a secret clubhouse which they had 
built themselves. After prolonged private 
conference they concluded to invite her 
to it. 

They led her by a circuitous way to a 
queer little shack divided into two parts. 
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One was for the president exclusively. No 
other was allowed to enter—except on this 
unprecedented occasion. 

The place was papered with Sunday sup- 
plements. It had a stool, an old account 
book, a pencil and more dime novels than 
she had ever seen, even in stores where 
such works were sold. 

Miss Lockwood never had read a story of 
that kind and wanted to know if the boys 
would lend her some. The boys instantly 
started a search for some that were “fit for 
a lady.” There were not many. 

Before she left she had arranged to send 
the boys several good Indian stories and 
books like that, and come over some after- 
noon to tell stories. This was brought off 
the next week. They met in the home of 
one of the group. 

Miss Lockwood was rather disconcerted 
by things as she found them. But the boys 
seemed not to notice, so she plunged in with 
the stories and the boys had so good a time 
that meetings were held every week after 
that. The demand for books from the li- 
brary grew and was ever on an ascending 
scale. 

Then came a call through her boys from 
another club of boys who had heard of the 
“great” kind of stories her boys were hav- 
ing. This other club wanted 100 books for 
its 100 members, but she was not to know 
who the 100 boys were or where they met, 
for it was a very secret organization. 

There was serious consultation over this 
at the library, but finally they made one of 
the officials solemnly responsible and sent 
the books. Every book came back in due 
season and each showed evidence that it 
had been read to the utmost. The boys 
afterward came to the library and became 
regular patrons. 

Pursuing her investigations, Miss Lock- 
wood found that most offenses for which 
the boys were taken into court were copied 
from the “yellow” literature they had been 
reading and were not so much vicious as 
they were the reflection of false ideals. 
This led her to see that her real work was 
not in the juvenile courts but in taking right 
literature to boys. 


The monarchist boasts more bayonets, 
the republican more books.—CaRNEGIE. 
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Library Organizations 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
The program for the annual meeting of the 
Special Libraries Association to be held in 
Berkeley, June 7 and 8, will be as follows: 


First Session 

“Specialization: its advantages and disad- 
vantages,” Richard Holland Johnston, libra- 
rian, Bureau of Railway Economics, Washing- 
ton. 

“Administrative problems of the special 1i- 
brarian,” Andrew Linn Bostwick, iibrarian, 
Municipal Reference Library, St. Louis. 

“Special training for the special librarian,” 
Clarence B. Lester, chief of the department of 
legislative instruction, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. 

“Suggestions as to making a business library 
practical,” Walter S. Gifford, statistician, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., New 
York. 

“Memorandum of the directory of sources 
of information in the district of Columbia,” 
H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliographer, Library 
of Congress, Washington. 

“Report of the committee on classification,” 
John Christian Bay, chief classifier, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago. 

Report on “National center for municipal 
information,” Clinton Rogers Woodruff, sec- 
retary, National Municipal League, Philadel- 
phia. 

Second Session 

“Forestry and lumbering in the Northwest 
from the librarian’s point of view,” Mrs. Geor- 
gene L. Miller, district librarian, U. S. Forest 
Service, Portland, Ore. 

“The library as an efficiency tool,” D. C. 
Buell, director, Railway Educational Bureau, 
Omaha. 

“Municipal reference work in the Pacific 
Northwest,” Dr. Herman G. A. Brauer, secre- 
tary, Seattle Municipal League. 

“The opportunities of a special librarian,” 
C. B. Fairchild, jr., executive assistant, Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Co. 

“Municipal music, housing and financial con- 
ditions of Portland, Ore.,” Mrs. Caroline L. B. 
Kelliher, municipal reference librarian, Port- 
land. 

“Progress report of the committee on clip- 
pings,” Jesse Cunningham, librarian, School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION—MAN- 

HATTAN DISTRICT 


The members of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation in New York City and vicinity have 
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for some time nominally constituted a group 
known as Manhattan District under the chair- 
manship of a District Member of the National 
Advisory Board, but until recently had held 
but one local meeting, that in May, 1913. The 
first step towards definite organization was 
taken on May sth, when fifty-five or more 
persons, including both special librarians and 
others interested in special library work, met 
in Room 512 of the Municipal Building, New 
York. The hour set was 4:30, enabling libra- 
rians and their assistants to attend on their 
way to their homes at the close of the work- 
ing day. 

Dr. C. C. Williamson, librarian of the 
Municipal Reference Library, and District 
Member, acted as chairman. In order to 
learn what libraries were repesented, and by 
whom, a voluntary roll-call was first held. 
Each person present, arising in turn, an- 
nounced his or her name and library, gener- 
ally with some brief statement of the charac- 
ter of the library collection and the work 
done. The striking variety of special library 
activities in New York was shown by the pres- 
ence of representatives of libraries of art, 
banking, commerce, engineering, insurance, 
Jewish literature, law, medicine, municipal 
government, sociology, the telephone business, 
and others. 

The first subject of discussion was that of 
salaries. It seemed to be a matter of impor- 
tance, alike to librarians of special libraries 
and to those who employ them, to know what 
salaries are actually being paid to special li- 
brarians and assistants and what should rea- 
sonably be expected in given cases. A census 
was therefore taken among those present. 
The libraries represented were for this pur- 
pose roughly classified as business, financial, 
insurance, law, public, and technical, and each 
person was asked to write on a slip of paper 
the salaries of librarian and assistants, stat- 
ing the class of the library but giving no per- 
sonal signature. These slips were collected 
and the results will be tabulated and reported 
by the chairman at the next meeting. 

The next question taken up was the prepara- 
tion of a list of special libraries in New York 
City and vicinity which should give such in- 
formation in regard to their collections, read- 
ing room and inter-library loan provileges, 
hours, personnel, etc., as would be of service 
to special librarians, particularly when in need 
of borrowing books from, or referring read- 
ers to, other libraries. The chairman was em- 
powered to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate the matter and report at the next meet- 
ing. 

Finally it was agreed to meet again in the 
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same room, at the same hour, on Wednesday 
June 2d, and the chairman was authorized 
to appoint a committee to arrange a definite 
program, 

Although no actual organization was effect- 
ed, the meeting being quite informal in char- 
acter, it was felt that it served well its main 
purpose of bringing a goodly number of the 
special librarians of Greater New York into 
personal touch with one another and forming 
a nucleus about which permanent organization 
may develop. In New York City the possi- 
bilities of more efficient service for each spe- 
cial library through organized co-operation of 
this sort are incalculable. 

W. N. Seaver. 


ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Arkansas Library Association held its 
fifth annual meeting in the Pathfinder’s Li- 
brary, Morrillton, Ark., April 15 and 16. Both 
the time and place were most appropriate, as 
it celebrated the first anniversary of the open- 
ing of a library of over 3000 volumes, found- 
ed and supported, with paid librarian, through 
the resourcefulness and energy of the Path- 
finder’s Club of that place. 

The addresses of welcome were made by 
Mayor Frisby and Mrs. E. E. Love, president 
of the Pathfinder’s Club. In the response and 
president’s address, Dr. C. H. Brough gave 
a résumé of the year’s work among the libra- 
ries, and outlined effective plans for future 
work. He gave library legislation as the 
greatest present need. He recommended that 
all interested in educational extension work 
assist in securing a real library commission, 
with appropriation for paid secretary, for the 
administration of traveling libraries and other 
necessary activities. He also recommended a 
segregated library tax for the adequate sup- 
port of the libraries already in existence. 

C. W. L. Armour, of Fort Smith, further 
emphasized the immediate necessity for li- 
brary legislation in Arkansas in a paper on 
“Needed library legislation in Arkansas.” As 
a successful business man, Mr. Armour urged 
the extension of libraries that the state might 
keep stride educationally and culturally with 
the economic and industrial progress. 

Practical details, such as mending, binding, 
ordering, and book selection were discussed 
informally. Miss Ferguson, of the Little Rock 
Public Library, led a review and discussion, 
“What makes a novel immoral?” This talk 
precipitated an animated discussion. 

Dr. Joseph Jasin, Pine Bluff, gave an in- 
teresting address, “The library as social and 
civic center.” He cited cases from the reports 
of a number of libraries to show the develop- 
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ment of the library of to-day as a community 
center. As a social worker, he gave many 
practical ways in which the library may be- 
come not only the center for books, but for 
information of every character. 

Miss English, children’s librarian in the 
Little Rock Public Library, gave a paper, “The 
child and the library—an asset for Arkan- 
sas.” In this she made a plea for systematic 
as opposed to aimless reading. Miss Ivy 
Calhoun, librarian of the State Normal 
School Library, gave a talk on her work, and 
Mrs. T. T. Cotnam read Josephine Preston 
Peabody's “The piper.” 

At the business meeting the following offi- 
cers were elected: Dr. C. H. Brough, presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. E. Love, vice-president; Dr. 
Joseph Jasin, second vice-president; Dorothy 
D. Lyon, secretary. 

Dorotuy D. Lyon, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 


The last meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club for the season 1914-1915 was held 
on Monday afternoon, May 10, in the lecture 
hall of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
120 being present. 

The president, Mr. Thomas L. Montgomery, 
being unable to be present, Mr. Morton occu- 
pied the chair. After the meeting was called 
to order, the first item of business was the 
election of six new members. The treasurer’s 
report for the year showed a balance on hand 
from 1913 of $30.12 and $240.25 received during, 
the year, making a total of $270.37, of which 
$206.16 was expended, leaving a balance of 
$64.21 on hand. The report was accepted. 

The next item of business was the election 
of officers for the ensuing year of 1915-1916, 
and the following were elected: President, Mr. 
Frederick N. Morton, librarian, U. G. I. Com- 
pany; first vice-president, Mr. John Ashhurst, 
Free Library of Philadelphia; second vice- 
president, Miss Hannah M. Jones, librarian, 
Friends’ Free Library, Germantown; secretary, 
Miss Jean E. Graffen, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia; treasurer, Miss Bertha Seidl Wetzell, 
Library Company of Philadelphia. 

After a short address of welcome by Mr. 
MacFarlane, librarian of the Commercial Mu- 
seum, Mr. Morton introduced Mr. Charles R. 
Toothaker, curator of the museum, who gave 
a most interesting account of “South America 
and some industries of the United States,” 
illustrated by moving pictures. We all felt 
that South America might well be called the 
future playground of America, and also that 
it had wonderful business opportunities. The 
address was an excellent illustration of the 
educational value of moving pictures. 
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After a very hearty rising vote of thanks, 
the meeting adjourned to the library and mu- 
seum, where Mr, MacFarlane explained the 
resources of both to a very interested group 
of librarians. 

The club is much indebted to Mr. MacFar- 
lane for giving them an opportunity to know 
more about the work accomplished by the Phil- 
adelphia Commercial Museum, and also of its 
resources. 

Jean E. Grarren, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The annual meeting of the New York Li- 
brary Club was held in the auditorium of the 
Washington Irving High School, New York, 
Thursday, May 13, at 3.30 p. m., President 
Jenkins in the chair, and present also 260 mem- 
bers and guests. 

While the audience was assembling, Prof. 
Neidinger, the organist of the Washington 
Irving High School, gave the club an oppor- 
tunity to judge of the beauty of the organ by 
playing several selections. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Mr. Eu- 
gene Nowland, stage director of the educa- 
tional department of the Edison Studio. Mr. 
Nowland spoke briefly of the possibilities of 
the moving picture as an aid in education. He 
said, in part, that since the Creation no one 
other agent, except the printing press, offered 
such help. Cornell, Pennsylvania, and other 
universities are utilizing the moving picture 
in many ways. Eminent surgeons have by this 
means preserved the minutiz of rare opera- 
tions, so that instead of being confined to the 
knowledge of the surgeons present, they are 
saved for all time. Moving pictures are being 
used in teaching civil engineering, geography, 
mining, and almost all branches of science. 
From the child in the kindergarten to the post- 
graduate student, the moving picture makes 
many things simple and easy of comprehension 
which have hitherto been hard to understand. 
In fact, the danger lies just there, that knowl- 
edge will be made so easy that it will not be 
retained. 

Mr. Nowland then showed films illustrating 
the manufacture of coin at the Philadelphia 
mint and some wonderfully interesting pic- 
tures of pond life magnified some millions of 
times. These were followed by a film illus- 
trating an early phase of American history, 
the Boston Tea Party. The preparation of 
this last film cost between $7000 and $10,000. 

During the brief business meeting which fol- 
lowed Mr. Nowland’s address, Miss Mary V. 
Wallis acted as secretary. After the election 
of nine new members, the club proceeded to 
the election of officers for the succeeding year. 
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Mr. Frederick C. Hicks and Miss Anna C. 
Tyler were appointed tellers. The following 
were elected: President, Frederick W. Jen- 
kins; vice-president, Harriot E. Hassler; sec- 
retary, Eleanor H. Frick; treasurer, Robert L. 
Smith. Members of council (to serve four 
years) : Emma V. Baldwin, Edith P. Buchnam, 
William B. Gamble, and Franklin F. Hopper. 

After resolutions had been offered tendering 
thanks to Mr. Nowland, Prof. Neidinger and 
the board of education, the meeting adjourned. 

Eveanor H. Frick, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held at Evanston on May 13. The 
place of meeting was the Evanston Woman's 
Club, which was very satisfactory in all re- 
spects. Miss Flora Hay, of the Evanston 
Public Library, had the arrangements in 
charge. Dinner was served at seven, and was 
followed by the business meeting and by in- 
formal dancing. 

The secretary’s report showed 283 members, 
and the treasurer reported satisfactory collec- 
tions and a substantial balance. Miss Louise 
B. Krause, the retiring president, spoke of 
some of the events of the year, and especially 
thanked the social committee, of which Miss 
Renée B. Stern was chairman. 

The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing names for officers, and they were 
unanimously elected: President, Mr. J. C. M. 
Hanson, of the University of Chicago; vice- 
president, Miss Gertrude Forstall, of the John 
Crerar Library; second vice-president, Miss 
May Massee, of the A. L. A. Booklist; secre- 
tary, Dr. A. H. Shearer, of the Newberry Li- 
brary; treasurer, Miss Lora A. Rich, of the 
Chicago Public Library. 

A. H. SHEARER. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 

CLUB 

The University of Illinois Library Club 
held its last meeting of the current academic 
year on the night of April 27, in the parlors 
of the Woman’s Building, with an attendance 
of 60. The membership of the club includes 
the 58 members of the staff of the University 
Library and the 53 members of the faculty and 
student body of the Library School. 

In the absence of Miss Fanny Hill, presi- 
dent of the club, Miss Felsenthal introduced 
the speaker of the evening, Dr. S. P. Sherman, 
professor of English in the university, who 
delivered an extremely entertaining and sug- 
gestive address on the subject “Society, mixed 
and otherwise,” his remarks having special 
reference to the uses of modern literature in 
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furnishing a common stock of ideas on which 
social intercourse among people of diverse 
interests might be based. The neglect of gen- 
eral literature by college communities in par- 
ticular, the lamentable ignorance among col- 
lege students of the works of Wells, Chester- 
ton, Tagore, Noyes, and other living writers 
of importance, were points brought out with 
pointed illustrations from college life. Some 
suggestions were offered as to the opportuni- 
ties which exist in college libraries to alter 
these conditions. 


P. L. Wrnpsor. 


MISSOURI VALLEY LIBRARY CLUB 

The Missouri Valley Library Club held its 
April meeting on Tuesday the 13th at the 
Louis George Branch, Kansas City, Mo. 

The entire program was given over to an 
exemplification of the story hour as practised 
in public libraries. There were discussions 
covering the purpose, methods and results 
achieved by the story hour, by Miss Elizabeth 
Tough, librarian of the branch, and Miss 
Lillian Sutherland, children’s librarian at the 
main library. Stories in illustration of the 
points discussed were told by Miss Tough, 
Miss Sutherland, Miss Hallie Lewis and Miss 
Eva Thayer. 

A number of public school teachers from 
the vicinity of the Louis George branch were 
also in attendance. 

Irvinc R. Bunpy, Secretary. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Library week in the Catskills, the last of 
September, promises to be of unusual interest, 
as the celebration of our silver anniversary—a 
time-post by which we may look back to 
measure the ground gained, and an oppor- 
tunity to forecast progress in the coming 
years. 

There will be at least one when 
pioneers in the work of the association will 
speak in reminiscent vein of the earlier days, 
and all persons with such interesting recollec- 
tions are urged to contribute to the success 
of the occasion by communicating at once 
with the president of the association, Miss 
Underhill, of the Utica Public Library. 

As emphasized in the preliminary announce- 
ment, “the executive committee is anxious to 
make the meetings of practical value to those 
who attend, and asks the members of the 
association to send to the president sugges- 
tions for the program, particularly with the 
purpose of increasing the value of the round 
table discussions.” 

Several speakers of other professions will 
address the association, giving us an outside 
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point of view. Dr. John H. Finley, commis- 
sioner of education of the state of New York, 
and Dr. Charles A. Richmond, president of 
Union College, will speak on the possibility of 
practically relating the public library to edu- 
cational, industrial and civic institutions. Dr. 
F. W. Roman, professor of economics at Syra- 
cuse University, will emphasize the economic 
worth of the public library as applied to the 
daily work and practical problems of the 
people. Mr. James Fleming Hosic, secretary 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, will talk on “Training of those who 
present literature to children.” Mr. Irving 
Bacheller, who was unable to keep his appoint- 
ment at Ithaca, will speak to us this year from 
his experience as an author, and Mr. Clinton 
Scollard will talk of “The poetry of to-day, 
its phases and tendencies,” and has promised 
to read to us some of the recent poetry. 

The former meeting at Squirrel Inn has 
been referred to as “one of the most delight- 
ful in our history,” and we have reason to 
hope that the meeting of 1915 will also prove 
memorable alike for the beauty and comfort 
of its environment and the practical character 
of its sessions. 

EvizapetH Porter CLARKE, Secretary. 


LIBRARY MEETING AT JAMESTOWN, R. I. 


At the invitation of the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation, a union meeting of the library associa- 
tions of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island will be held at Jamestown, R. L, June 
17-20, 1915. An attractive program is being 
arranged, including library and literary topics, 
but the main feature will be opportunities for 
sociability and rest. The program includes in- 
formal visits to the Providence libraries, a 
two-hours’ sail down Narragansett Bay. and a 
session at Newport, with visits to the historic 
and show places of Newport. Jamestown, on 
Conanicut Island, is twenty minutes’ ferry ride 
from Newport. 

The country is beautiful, and there is every 
opportunity for a delightful outdoor life. The 
headquarters will be the Gardner House, 
Jamestown, R. I., a comfortable summer hotel 
on the shore. This will accommodate about 
200, if friends will room together, which they 
are urged to do. Reservations should be made 
directly with the hotel as early as possible, 
giving name of roommate, so that arrange- 
ments may be made in advance for accommo- 
dations. 

The rates per day will be: 


One in a room without bath..... $2.00 
Two in a room without bath..... $3.75 
One in a room with bath........ $3.50 
Two in a room with bath........ $6.50 
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Only a few private baths are available. 
Full details will appear in the Massachusetts 
Library Club Bulletin for May. 
For the committee, 
Harotp T, Doucuerty, 
Joun G. Movutton, 
HELEN Sperry. 


Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Two special lectures dealing with library 
work with children have recently been given. 
May 7, Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, chief scout 
librarian of the Boy Scouts of America, vis- 
ited the school and gave an excellent address 
on “Reading for boys.” Mr. Mathiews em- 
phasized especially the poor quality of much 
of the reading done outside the library, and 
urged the use of common sense in selecting 
books boys would read at various stages of 
their development, rather than unwise in- 
sistence on “classics,” for which they are not 
yet ready. May 10, Miss Caroline M. Hewins, 
of the Hartford Public Library, treated most 
interestingly “Children’s books, an historical 
survey,” in which she traced the development 
of specific work with children in libraries. 

April 22, Miss Lutie E. Stearns spoke on 
“The library spirit” in her usual forceful way, 
and, on May 1, Mr, William Warner Bishop, 
of the Library of Congress, spoke on “Cata- 
loging as an asset to the librarian,” in which 
he showed from his experience as a reference 
librarian the essential part a weil-made cata- 
log plays in the work of the library and espe- 
cially in the work of the reference depart- 
ment. 

The men students of the school acted as aides 
at a reception given by Gov. Whitman and the 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York to the state constitutional con- 
vention, now in session, on the evening of 
May 4. 

The bibliography subjects selected by the 
present senior class are as follows: 

Bayer, Edna E. Rochester, N. Y. 

Byrne, Paul R. Niagara frontier. 

Claflin, Helen M. The summer home; its architecture 
and furnishings. 

Cobb, Mary E. Biographies and autobiographies of 
American immigrants. 

Colwell, Emily K. A select list of folk songs in Eng- 
lish, including translations. 

Gilchrist, Donald B. Index to pictures and plans of 
library buildings; supplementing the Index to pic- 
tures and plans of library buildings to be found 
in the Boston Public Library, published in 1899. 

Grant, Thirza E. Professional status; a selected list 
of seterenees on law, medicine, teaching, librarian- 
ship. 

Greene, May. Selected list on moderate-priced houses, 


$1000-$10,000. 
Halisted, Sarah. Select bibliography of Virgil. 
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Jarres, Helen C. A selected list on New York State 
~ in the Revolution. 
Lawson, Mildred H. 
and students of drawin 
McCullough, Ruth D. : 
interest to negroes. 


Some books of use to teachers 
and the manual arts. 
selected list of books of 


McMillen, James A. Bibliography of the_ Adiron- 
dacks; supplementing the 3 of Miss Ce- 
celia A. Sherrill, published in 1898. 

Norton, Margaret - English economic history in the 
seventeenth centu 

Sherrard, Mary C. 

Thompson, Elizabeth H. 


‘Eendin list on travel in fiction. 
selected list on advertis- 


ing. 
Thompeon, Ruth. A_ selected bibliography of five 
German composers of the eighteenth century: Bee- 
thoven, Gluck, Handel, Hayden, Mozart. 
Ver Nooy, Winifred. Bibliography of 
business men of the twentieth century. 


F. K. WALTER. 


American 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The work of the spring term consists largely, 
as usual, of practical work, 2714 hours a week 
being devoted to work in the different depart- 
ments. The normal schedule gives 90 hours 
to reference work, including the various de- 
partments, 70 hours to cataloging, 52 hours 
to the circulating department, 50 hours to the 
children’s room, and 15 hours to the reading 
room. This is much modified, however, in 
individual cases as specialization is desired. 
Four of the students are working part time in 
high school libraries, two in the Brownsville 
children’s branch of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, and one in the New York Public 
Library. 

A plan has been worked out in the children’s 
room by which the students, working in pairs, 
are to have the experience of selecting, assem- 
bling, and installing an exhibition in the room 
each week. Four of these have already been 
shown—Animal stories, Story-book pictures, 
Spring-time and May Day, and Arbor Day— 
and the students are working on Silk-making 
in Japan, Children of other days, Decoration 
Day, Modern industries, and an exhibit which 
shall illustrate travel across the continent 
from the days of the explorers to the Panama 
Canal. 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns talked to the school 
about library commission work on April 20. 
Two lectures were given by Miss Anna C. 
Tyler, of the New York Public Library, on 
story-telling, and Miss Julia A. Hopkins, of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, gave a course of four 
lectures on the library and civic institutions. 

The first Friday afternoon visit of the term 
was paid, as usual, to the Brooklyn Public 
Library, where the administration building, 
the exchange department, and the Montague 
branch were visited. Friday afternoon, April 
16, the School spent at the central building of 
the New York Public Library, and while there, 
thanks to the kind invitation of Miss Plum- 
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mer, the students attended a lecture given by 
Miss Stearns and were present at the tea 
given by the Library School to Miss Stearns 
after the lecture. Two branches of the New 
York Public Library were visited the follow- 
ing week, both presided over by Pratt gradu- 
ates—the Yorkville branch, of which Miss 
Charlotte E. Wallace, class of 1897, is libra- 
rian, and the Chatham Square branch, the 
librarian of which is Miss Alison J. Baigrie, 
class of 1907. After the visit to the library, 
Miss Baigrie accompanied the class on a trip 
to Chinatown, where she had arranged for our 
dinner at the Port Arthur restaurant. That 
evening a number of the students, with the 
vice-director, attended a reading by Ellen 
Terry at the Neighborhood Playhouse in cele- 
bration of Shakespeare’s birthday. 

One of the pleasantest experiences of the 
third term is always the visit to the Newark 
Public Library, which took place this year on 
Friday afternoon, April 30. We were met at 
the station by Miss Sarah B. Ball, class of 
1902, and were taken by her to visit the Busi- 


ness branch of which she is librarian. We 
then went to the main library. After a tour of 
that we were conducted to the staff room, 


where tea was served. There Mr. Dana met 
the class and talked to them about three of 
his hobbies—good printing, the importance of 
a librarian’s knowing about and collecting 
prints, and the value to a librarian of the abil- 
ity to express himself clearly in good English. 

Other institutions visited during the term 
include Columbia University, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, the establishment of the H. W. 
Wilson Company at White Plains, N. Y., the 
Brooklyn Institute and Children’s Museum, 
the Grolier Club Library, the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library, the Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, the Baker & Taylor Company, and 
the Hispanic Museum. 

The alumni supper will be held on Saturday, 
June 19, in the library building, as usual. The 
classes of 1895 and 1905 will hold special re- 
unions, 


ALUMNI NOTES 


We have heard with great regret of the 
recent death of Mrs. Mary E. Miller Gale, 
class of 1894. Mrs. Gale was librarian of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company for ten 
years after graduating, during which time she 
began indexing various technical journals. She 
was married in October, 1907, to Mr. Charles 
Spencer Gale. Mr. Gale died the following 
year, and Mrs. Gale returned to New York 
shortly after and again took up indexing work. 
She was also librarian and secretary of the 
Theosophical Society of New York and chair- 
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man of the board. Nearly two months ago 
Mrs. Gale contracted the grippe. Complica- 
tions ensued, and she was taken to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, where she died on Saturday, May 1. 
Mrs. Gale was one of the charter members of 
the Graduates’ Association, and had always 
kept in touch with the School. 
JoseruHine ApAMs RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Visits were made during May to the special 
library of Stone & Webster and to the Brook- 
line Public Library. 

Miss Theresa Hitchler spent the week of 
May 24-28 at the college, lecturing daily on 
cataloging. 

Miss E, Louise Jones, of the Massachusetts 
Free Library Commission, spoke most interest- 
ingly of the work of the commission. 


PERSONALS 

Anita M. Allen, 1915, will return to Simmons 
next year as an assistant in the college library. 

Margaret M. Clark, 1915, enters the catalog 
department of the Haverhill Public Library. 

Marian F. Cross, 1915, has been appointed 
an assistant in the Clark University Library. 

Marjorie Flanders, 1914-15, has been ap- 
pointed as children’s librarian in the Public 
Library of London, Ontario. 

Ethel K. Fowler, 1915, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Malden Public Library. 

Helen T. Gerald, 1915, has been appointed 
desk assistant in the Boston Atheneum Li- 
brary. 

Ella R. McDowell has accepted the position 
of assistant librarian in the Public Library of 
Danbury, Conn. 

Mary A. Pinkham, 1915, has been appointed 
as an assistant in the Clark University Library. 

Jessie L. Knowlton, 1905-06, has resigned 
from the Arnold Arboretum Library to join 
the cataloging staff of the Massachusetts State 
Library. 

Harriet M. Bosworth, 1912, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant cataloger at the Massa- 
chusetts State Library. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

The summer session, as announced in the 
January number of the Liprary JouRNAL, will 
be held July 6-August 14, divided into two 
three-week periods. In the first three weeks, 
classification, cataloging, and library econcmy 
will be given by June R. Donnelly, and a course 
in library work with children by Alice Hig- 
gins. During the last three weeks, Florence 
T. Blunt will have charge of the summer 
class, giving courses in reference and library 


economy. 
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Among the special lecturers will be Charles 
Knowles Bolton, librarian of the Boston Athe- 
nzum; Charles Francis Dorr Belden, librarian 
of the State Library of Massachusetts; J. 
Maud Campbell, secretary of the work for 
foreigners, Free Public Library Commission, 
Massachusetts; Charles Forest Rittenhouse, 
assistant professor of secretarial studies; and 
A. L. Bailey, librarian of the Wilmington 
Institute Free Library. 

Summer school bulletins may be obtained 
upon application at the college. 

June Ricuarpson DonNELLY. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The ninth year of the School has proceeded 
under the same faculty and with the same 
general policy. The first semester was devoted 
almost wholly to instructional work, the 
amount of practical work during the term be- 
ing reduced. Much time and effort have been 
expended by the faculty in adjusting the course 
of study, eliminating unessentials and balanc- 
ing the proportion of time devoted to each 
subject. 

During the first semester the following out- 
side lectures were given: 


Sept. 29. Library spirit. Miss Stearns. 

Oct. 23. Work of Indiana Library Commission. Mr. 
Sanborn. 

Nov. 7. Hero tales, Art of story-telling (two lec 
tures). Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen. 

Nov. 9. How history is written. Dr. Paxon, pro 
fessor of American history in the university. 

Nov. it. Source material in the Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Library. Dr. Quaife, superintendent of the 
brary. 

Nov. 20. Bibliography of American history. Dr 
Fish, professor of American history in the un: 


versity. 
Nov. 20. Book-making as a fine art; illustrated. Mr. 


Nov. 21. Library extension in Chicago; illustrated. 

Legler. 
usiness of publishing. Mr. J. D. Philips, 

‘of Mifflin Co, 

Dec. 11. Fashioning of a librarian. Miss Ahern 
an. 5. Some administration problems of the Denver 
Public Library. Mr. Hadley 

an. 20. Newspaper publicity. for libraries. Prof. 
Bleyer, University School of Journalism. 


Eight weeks of practical work, varied ac- 
cording to the students’ particular needs, con- 
stituted, as has always been the practice of the 
School, the assignments for the opening of 
the second semester, beginning Feb. 1. Thirty- 
four students were sent into Wisconsin libra- 
ries. All traveling expenses were paid by the 
Library Commission, since the libraries of the 
state profit by this assistance, aggregating, as 
it did, 62 months of free service. 

The work of the students was done under 
the supervision of members of the staff, co- 
operating with the local libraries. Where work 
of a special character was assigned, several 
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visits were made to note its progress and 
conduct. Students were given practice in 
making catalogs in six libraries where this 
work was being undertaken. Re-classification 
of a library of 15,000 volumes was begun; 
three libraries were reorganized; help was 
given two others in moving into new quarters ; 
in a number of libraries students took charge 
of the story-hour during the field practice 
period. Great variety of work was provided, 
and each student had an opportunity to test 
herself and discover her professional fitness. 

Regular instruction was resumed April 1, 
with courses in Library administration and 
equipment, Public documents, Document cata- 
loging, Subject bibliography, Binding, and the 
continuation of the full-year courses in Book 
selection, Children’s literature, and Reference. 
The course in Public documents is of special 
interest every legislative year, as the students 
have opportunity to see some of the processes 
of law-making which later become the books 
called documents. They have attended hear- 
ings, sessions of both houses, joint sessions, 
etc. 

The following special lectures have been 
given since field practice: 

April 12. On being fit. Mr. Strohm. 
April 15. The librarian and the modern social order. 

Senator Hutton. 

April 21. Story of the alphabet. President Deland, 

Milton College. 

April 23. Newspapers in the public libraries. Prof. 

Bleyer. 

May Day was celebrated this year, with Mrs. 
Elmendorf as the guest of the School. She 
gave her delightful talk on “Poetry for chil- 
dren” to the class on April 30, and also de- 
livered the address of the day, Saturday 
morning, May 1, on “Personality in a democ- 
racy.” The annual display of picture bulletins, 
made by the students, was on view at this time 
in the gallery. Coffee was served to a hun- 
dred guests. A number of the alumni engaged 
in library work in Wisconsin returned to have 
a part in the celebration of the day, which has 
come to have such pleasant associations for 
all who have ever been connected with the 
School. The gift from the class of 1915, a 
beautiful silver tea-tray, was presented upon 
this occasion, 

A series of teas has been given during the 
year in honor of the speakers who have ad- 
dressed the school, thus offering opportunity 
for the students to meet informally the men 
and women who are leaders in the library 
profession. 

For a number of weeks, Miss Humble 
offered an elective course in story-telling, with 
appointments every Thursday evening for 
practice in telling the stories. The class was 
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well attended, and much interest was mani- 
fested in the work. The last meeting was held 
by invitation of the Wisconsin Music Co. in 
its concert room, where a victrola concert 
was given with records especially selected for 
library and school use. 

On Friday evenings in January, at the re- 
quest of the class, Miss Hazeltine met the 
students for discussion of business and pro- 
fessional etiquette, and the librarian’s code 
of ethics. On Saturday evenings in January, 
Miss Bascom invited all interested in modern 
poetry to read at her home. 

Miss Louise A. Schoenleber, a member of 
the class, entertained the faculty, students, 
and a company of invited friends of the 
School at the Chi Omega Lodge on the eve- 
ning of January 23. The evening was spent 
most delightfully with a dramatic reading of 
Sheridan’s “School for scandal.” On the last 
night before the Christmas holidays, Decem- 
ber 18, the class entertained at a Christmas 
party, which abounded in good cheer and holi- 
day spirit. On January 26, just before they 
separated again, this time for the field prac- 
tice, they enjoyed a sleigh-ride and supper. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Anna DuPré Smith, 1907, was married on 
April 7 to Rev. E. W. Blakeman, Madison, 
Wis. 

Stella E. Hanson, 1909, was married in De- 
cember to Mr. Willis Tinkham, of Minne- 
apolis. 

Mary E. Watkins, 1900, municipal reference 
librarian, Minneapolis Public Library, was 
married, Dec. 30, to Prof. Gerhard Dietrich- 
son, of the University of Minnesota. 

Ora Williams, 1909, was married, Oct. 20, 
to Mr. Robert A. Green, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Miss Williams was assistant organizer for the 
Indiana Library Commission. 

Grace Foland, 1910, is assistant cataloger 
in the Minneapolis Public Library. 

Corina Kittelson, 1910, is now assistant ref- 
erence librarian of the Denver Public Library. 

Mae I. Sterns, 1910, was appointed cata- 
loger of the Duluth (Minn.) Public Library 
in January, resigning her position on the 
cataloging staff of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago. 

Marjorie G. Strong, legislative reference 
course, 1910, has been assisting in the Wis- 
consin Legislative Reference Library during 
the session. 

Althea H. Warren, 1911, is engaged in re- 
cataloging the San Diego (Cal.) Public Li- 
brary. 

Elizabeth C, Ronan, 1912, who has been con- 
nected with the Michigan State Library, suc- 
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ceeds Miss Williams as assistant for the 
Indiana Library Commission. 

Gertrude E. Aiken, 1913, has spent the win- 
ter cataloging the Monon (Ind.) Public Li- 
brary. 

Dorothy B. Ely, 1913, was elected librarian 
of the Public Library at North Manchester, 
Ind., and assumed the position on Feb. 1. 

Laura E, Luttrell, 1913, resigned as libra- 
rian of the North Manchester (Ind.) Public 
Library, to organize a library for the Indiana 
Commission. 

Lynne Ma!mquist, 1913, has been chosen first 
assistant of the Sioux City (Iowa) Public 
Library. Since graduation, she has been libra- 
rian at Two Harbors, Minn. 

Robina Brown, 1914, was married, Dec. 24, 
to Mr. Roy Theodore Nichols, of San Diego, 
Cal. Their home is 4086 Iowa street. 

Mary B. Kimball, 1914, has been appointed 
reference librarian of the Madison (Wis.) 
Free Library. She resigned her position in 
the Green Bay Public Library to accept the 
Madison appointment. She succeeds Miss 
Elizabeth Williams, who has held the position 
since the summer of 1912. 

Anne E. Kjellgren, 1914, has been elected 
high school librarian at Rockford, Ill, be- 
ginning Jan. 1. She has been children’s libra- 
rian at Rockford since her graduation. 

Mary Emocene Hazectine. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH—TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 

During the week of May 10, Mrs. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen gave six lectures on litera- 
ture and story-telling—a continuation of the 
course which Mrs. Thomsen commenced in 
November. 

Miss Elisabeth Knapp, chief of children’s 
department, Detroit Public Library, gave four 
lectures on “Biegraphy,” April 30, May 3-4. 

The courses scheduled for the spring term 
are as follows: 

Administration of small libraries Miss Scott 
Printing and binding. Mr. Scott 
Binding. Mr. Bailey. 
Library buildings. Mr. Craver. 
Order work. Mr. Hewitt. 
Cataloging. Miss Randall. 
Elements of parliamentary law. Mr. Jordan. 
Public speaking. Mrs. Kirk. 
Library work with schools. Miss Power. 
Story-telling. Miss Whiteman 
Book selection. Miss Knapp, Miss Smith, Miss Ellis. 
Preparation of copy for the printer. Miss Stewart. 
Seminar for periodical review. Miss McGirr. 
Director’s round table. Miss Bogle 

Saran C, N. Bocre. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
The juniors have visited the libraries of the 
following local institutions since the last re- 
port: 


American Society of Civil Engineers; 


Society Mechanics and Tradesmen (i. ¢., 
Apprentices’ Library); Columbia University, 
Teachers College, School of Journalism, 
Avery Library and Dramatic Museum; Chil- 
dren’s Museum and Brooklyn Institute; Packer 
and Pratt Institutes, Brooklyn. 

Junior lectures from visiting lecturers have 
been as follows: 


Wm. R. Eastman. Library buildings (lectures four to 
six); Library legislation. 

Lutie E. Stearns. Traveling libraries; The library 
coe (two lectures). 

Frank K. Walter. Business methods in libraries (two 
lectures). 

Mary L. Davis. Library housekeeping. 


Juniors and seniors alike were admitted to 
the following lectures of the “May course for 
librarians” 


Edmund L. Pearson. Book reviews (lectures one and 


two). 

Robert G. — Twentieth century drama (lectures 
one and two 

Marie L. Shedlock. What story-telling can do for 
children. 

Marie L. Shedlock. Fun and philosophy of Hans 
Andersen’s Tales. 

Mary L. Sutliff. Twentieth century poetry (lecture 
one and two). 


Senior lectures have been scheduled as fol- 
lows: 


Scheol and College library course: 


Catharine S. Tracey. Special collections. 

Elizabeth C. Stevens. [Illustrative processes (lec- 
tures one and two). ; 

Frank W eitenkampf. Function of the art depart- 
ment of a library. 

Advanced reference and cataloging course: 

Elizabeth C. Stevens. History of bookbinding (tw 
lectures). 

Catharine S. Tracey. Special collections 

Frank Weitenkampf. Function of the art depart- 
ment, 

Administration course 

Corinne Bacon. Be - selection, reviewing books. 

Corinne Bacon. Book selection, methods of 

Corinne Bacon. Book sel lection, checking Book Re- 
view Digest. 

Visits to public school grades 1-8. 

Reports on same. 

Children’s librarians’ course: 
Jacqueline Overton. Work for children in museums 
isits to grade 1-8. 

Reports on same 

Anna C. Tyler. Picture bulletins, review. 

Junior students had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Stearns at an informal reception after 
her lecture, also of entertaining the Pratt In- 
stitute Library School on the same occasion, 
the School having attended Miss Stearns’ sec- 
ond lecture. 

The Syracuse Library School visited the 
library on April 12, unfortunately a practice- 
day for the juniors, who were therefore unable 
to meet the visitors. 

Mr. Andrew Keogh, of the Yale University 
Library, will be the Commencement speaker 
of the School on June 11, 
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MAY COURSE FOR LIBRARIANS 

This course began on May 3. It is intended 
as an informational and inspirational, rather 
than a technical course. The fee for enroll- 
ment is $7.50. For this a library enrolling may 
send one person for four weeks, two persons 
for two weeks, or four persons one week 
each. Primarily, the course is intended for 
librarians and assistants from a distance who 
can take the entire course. No examinations 
are required and no credentials given. 

The following states have been represented, 
the number following indicating the number 
of staff members taking part: New York, 9; 
New Jersey, 19; Connecticut, 12. 

The course began with a visit to the central 
building of the New York Public Library, the 
Seward Park and Chatham Square branches. 

The lectures of the first week were as fol- 
lows: 

Elizabeth C. Stevens. 
three lectures). 

Mary Ogden White. 
of four lectures). 

Corinne Bacon. Methods of book selection. 

Edmund L. Pearson. Book reviews (first 
lectures). 

Mary L. Sutliff. 
four lectures). 

Robert G. Welsh. 
four lectures). 


Marie L. Shedlock. 
children. 


Illustrative processes (first of 


Twentieth century novel (first 


of four 
Twentieth century poetry (first of 
Twentieth century drama (first of 


What story-telling can do for 


In addition to these, the visitors were in- 
vited to a junior lecture by Miss Mary L. 
Davis, of Troy, on “Library housekeeping” ; 
Miss Sutliff’s lectures on “Trade bibliography,” 
and the principal’s course on the “History of 
libraries.” 

On May 4, a reception was given the visiting 
librarians by the faculty, to which were 
invited a number of members of the library 
staff and the officers of the various school 
classes. 

A visit to the Grolier Club was also made 
during the first week, while the exhibit of 
American wood-cuts was still on view. 

Mary W. PLumMer, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Miss Margaret Mann, of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, and a member of our 
faculty from 1897 to 1903, lectured before the 
School April 22 and 23 on “Library printing” 
and “The catalog department of a large public 
library.” 

Miss Mary E. Ahern, editor of Public Libra- 
ries, Chicago, gave a lecture to the students, 
April 27, on “An answer to the question of a 
man from Texas.” 

The junior class entertained the seniors and 
the faculty at the Chi Omega House on the 
evening of May 7. 
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Mr. Adam Strohm, librarian of the Detroit 
Public Library, lectured before the School 
Tuesday, May 12, on “Good library service.” 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Edna Darrow, 1911-12, is now an assistant 
in the State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Florence Floyd, 1914-15, has accepted the 
position of assistant in the Kentucky Library 
Commission. 

Alma M. Penrose, 1913-15, will be an in- 
structor in the 1915 lowa Summer Library 
School. 

Margaret Williams, 1913-15, will be reviser 
and assistant in the Illinois Summer Library 
School. 

Mary H. Clark, roo1-2, is reviser 
Western Reserve Library School. 

Zeliaette Troy, 1913-15, has been appointed 
librarian of the Hoopeston (Ill) Public Li- 
brary. 

Rose M. Mather, 1913-15, has accepted the 
position of librarian of the Kankakee (lll.) 
Public Library. 

Roma Brashear, 1914-15, has been appointed 
to a position on the staff of the Rosenberg 
Library, Galveston, Texas. 


in the 


P. L. Wrnpsor. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAINING 


SCHOOL 


LOS ANGELES 

A number of libraries, varying greatly in 
character, were visited during the spring 
months. The Los Angeles County Library 
was of great interest to the class, represent- 
ing as it does a very important development 
in library extension work. Others visited 
were the Los Angeles Normal School Libra- 
ry in its imposing new building, the city school 
library, and the Long Beach Public Library, 
where, under the guidance of Miss Zaidee 
Brown the class was able to study the meth- 
ods of a well organized public library of 
medium size. 

An exhibition of book-making and publish- 
ing houses was held by the class on Wed- 
nesday, May 5. The search for illustrative 
material brought to light a number of inter- 
esting early printed books on the public libra- 
ry’s own shelves. In addition to these, the 
exhibition included a collection of printers’ 
marks, facsimiles of early manuscripts, pic- 
ture bulletins illustrating the development of 
printing, early children’s books, and an ex- 
hibit showing the processes in the preparation 
of a present day book. The treat of the after- 
noon was a talk by Mr. J. T. Armstrong 
who brought some examples from his wonder- 
ful collection of early wood engraving blocks 
and ex libris 
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The special lectures for the spring term in- 
cluded the following: 
The Southwest Museum. Mr. Hector Alliot. 


The high school library. Miss Lucy Lay. 
_ Making of school text books. Mr. Linscott, of Ginn 


Co. 

Literature of immigration. Dr. E. S. Bogardus. 

Book selection in the Cleveland Public Library. 
Miss Bessie Sargeant Smith. 

Library commission work. Miss Zaidee Brown. 

Modern drama. Dr. B. F. Stelter. 

Rare books and wood engraving. Mr. J. T. Arm- 
strong. 


Tueopora R. Brewitt, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—SUMMER 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The seventh session of the summer school 
of library methods will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, June 25-August 20. This 
course consists of lectures and practice work 
five days a week, with special work in book- 
binding every Saturday morning. The course 
is planned to meet a demand for an elementary 
knowledge of library methods. While a high 
school education is all that is required for 
admission to the course, there have always 
been quite a number of university graduates 
who have taken it, and it has been found ex- 
tremely helpful to those who cannot afford 
the time nor expense of the regular course. 

The course consists of lectures and exer- 
cises, and it is estimated that every one-hour 
lecture will call for approximately two or three 
hours of practice work. All inquiries for 
fuller information should be addressed to Mr. 
Theodore W. Koch, librarian of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SUMMER SCHOOL 


It was announced that the summer school 
would be discontinued, but the requests for a 
summer school leave no doubt that it must be 
continued. 

June 28 is chosen as the date for first day 
rather than June 21, in order to give ample 
time for those students who come from school 
libraries. 

The teachers will be Miss Alice Butterfield, 
periodicals and serials; Mr. Joseph F. Dan- 
iels, business methods, library handicraft, and 
literary criticism; Miss Helen Evans, refer- 
ence work, documents, and library law and 
county service; Miss Margaret Mann, classi- 
fication and cataloging; Mr. W. Elmo Reavis, 
bookbinding and repair; and Miss Ethel P. 
Underhill, work with young people. 

All courses are outlined and the outlines are 
printed in full and with much detail; they are 
too long for printing here but will be fur- 
nished on request. The elaborately printed 
outline reduces the work of note-taking and 
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saves a great dea! of valuable time to each 
student in each subject. A description of the 
subjects to be taken up is given in Bulletin 
114, for April, 1915. which will be furnished 
upon request to the Riverside Public Library, 
California. 


Librarians 


Briar, Irene E., N. Y. State Library School, 
1907-08, assistant secretary of the Kentucky 
Library Commission, will succeed Miss Mary 
H. Davis, 1900, as librarian of the Owensboro 
(Ky.) Free Library on July 1. 


Buiss, Leslie E., B.L.S., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1913, has been put in charge tem- 
porarily of the legislative reference section of 
the New York State Library, Mr. J. T. Fitz- 
patrick, the former chief of the section, having 
succeeded Mr. F. C. Colson as state law li- 
brarian. 


Brooks, Clara M., B.L.S., Illinois, 1912, li- 
brarian of the Hoopeston (Ill.) Public Library, 
resigned recently and was married on May 1 
to Mr. Ralph A. Bennett. Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
nett will be at home after June 15 at 6124 
South Park avenue, Chicago. 


Byrne, Paul R., N. Y. State Library School, 
1915, has succeeded Miss Lida C, Vasbinder as 
assistant in the legislative reference section 
of the New York State Library. 


Crarke, Edith E., Ph.B., graduate of the 
New York State Library School, and from 
1895-08 in the office of the superintendent of 
documents in Washington, in charge of all 
catalogs and indexes published by that office, 
offers her services as lecturer to library school 
students on government documents, and also 
as an organizer and cataloger of United States 
document collections in libraries. Miss Clarke 
has had twenty years’ experience in reference 
libraries, including eleven years as head libra- 
rian of the library of the University of Ver- 
mont, which has a depository library. At pres- 
ent she is to be reached at 140 North street, 
Auburn, N, Y. 


Davis, Mary H., B.L.S., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1909, has resigned the librarianship of 
the Owensboro (Ky. Free Library, to become 
assistant librarian of the Connecticut College 
for Women, New London, Conn. 


Downey, Mary E., has been appointed library 
secretary and organizer for Utah, following 
the completion of the library survey she has 
been making in that state. 
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Exper, Mary E., has been appointed librarian 
of the John McIntire Public Library in Zanes- 
ville, O. 


Hicerns, Alice G., sometime children’s libra- 
rian in Worcester, Utica, and New York City, 
is now engaged as special assistant at the 
Somerville (Mass.) Public Library. 


Hirkowitz, Anna, for many years head of 
the children’s department of the Denver Pub- 
lic Library, resigned her position and was 
married, March 6, to Dr. Abraham Nachman 
Bresler, of New York City. 


Hit, Howard Rise, the son of Dr. Frank 
P, Hill, of the Brooklyn Public Library, has 
been appointed assistant librarian at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Ct. Mr. Hill is a graduate 
of Trinity in the class of 1915. 


Hore, Louise R., who has been assistant 
cataloger in the Trenton (N. J.) Public Li- 
brary, has been made chief of the cataloging 
department in place of Miss Katherine B. 
Rogers, resigned. 


LicHTENSTEIN, Dr. Walter, librarian of 
Northwestern University, has returned to 
Evanston, Ill, after an extensive tour of South 
America. Dr. Lichtenstein left Evanston in 
July, 1913, and since has visited every country 
in South America. He has bought 30,000 vol- 
umes for the libraries of Harvard and North- 
western Universities and for the John Crerar 
Library. 


Marion, Guy E., who for the past five years 
has been connected with Arthur D. Little, Inc.. 
the well-known chemists and engineers, as in 
charge of their information department, has 
recently severed his relations with that com- 
pany, and is now located with Warren H. 
Manning, landscape designer, in rooms 1101-4 
of the Tremont Building, Boston. Mr. Marion 
is acting as library adviser to Mr. Manning, 
but is devoting the greater part of his time to 
the Bowker Fertilizer Co., working up statis- 
tical information for their advertising depart- 
ment. Mr. Marion is open to consultation, by 
letter or interview on appointment, upon the 
organization of business libraries. 


Nortuey, Della F., B.L.S., 1911, has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Hood River 
(Ore.) Library, to become librarian of the 
Baker County Library. 


Prowse, S. P., has been elected librarian of 
the Peoria (Ill.) Public Library, to succeed 
the late E. S. Willcox. Mr. Prowse has been 
one of the directors of the library for a num- 
ber of years and secretary of the board. 
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Scuitter, Elizabeth, who has been an as- 
sistant in the library of the United Engineering 
Societies, has resigned to take a position in 
the documents division of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


Skinner, Charles R., of Watertown, N. Y., 
former state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, has been made legislative librarian at 
$3600 a year. The legislative library has just 
been created at Albany, apart from the state 
library, and will be located in the capitol 
building. 


Stoan, Luella M., the first reviser in the 
catalog department of the Newberry Library 
at Chicago, died suddenly on April 20 after a 
short illness. Miss Sloan had been connected 
with the library for over nine years, having 
been appointed to the staff on Jan. 13, 1900, 
the year following her graduation from the 
University of Chicago. 


Tuissett, Helen A., has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Public Library in Clinton, Mass., 
to succeed Miss Charlotte L. Green, librarian 
for 28 years. 


Torrance, Mary A. B.L.S., Illinois, 1913, 
will be instructor in library science in the 1915 
summer session of the State Normal School at 


La Crosse, Wis. 


Wenzer, Lorena N., Illinois, 1904, died at 
Boulder, Colo., Dec. 27, 1914. As first libra- 
rian of the Ames (lowa) Public Library much 
of the work of organization in that library 
was done by Miss Webber. Later she was 
librarian for many years of the lowa City 
Public Library, and resigned there in 1907 to 
accept the librarianship of the Jacksonville, 
(Ill.) Library, which position she held until 
June, 1914, when she went to Colorado. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1907 she was one of the in- 
structors in the lowa Summer Library School, 
and was one of the charter members of the Li- 
brary Club at Iowa City. 


Wippemer, Margaret, Drexel, 1900, has writ- 
ten a novel, called “The rose-garden husband,” 
a fantastic story of a “liberry teacher,” in 
which the portrayal of her library experiences 
is more true to life than her subsequent ad- 
ventures, but which nevertheless has already 
pleased a large number of the people who are 
tired of problem novels and long for pure 
romance. 


Wirktnson, Mabel, for some years assistant 
at the Colorado Teachers College at Greeley, 
is now county library organizer for Wyoming, 
and has her headquarters at Wheatland, 
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THE LIBRARY WORLD 


New England 
MAINE 


A law has been enacted in Maine making 
provision for traveling libraries for high 
schools in towns having no public libraries. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In its twenty-fifth report the Free Public 
Library Commission says that the increased 
power and appropriations made possible by 
legislation in 1914 authorizing direct aid to 
libraries in towns valued under $1,000,000, 
enabled the commission to help over 40 addi- 
tional libraries during the year. Collections of 
books were sent to 106 libraries, European war 
maps were Sent to 50 libraries, and a special 
collection on the war to 25, while subscrip- 
tions to several magazines were given to 20 
libraries. Supplies were sent to 17 libraries, 
and the expenses of two librarians at the regu- 
lar summer library school at Simmons Col- 
lege and of one for the children’s course, 
were met by the commission. Thirteen new 
buildings were completed during the year and 
three others were under construction. 
Through the work of the Woman’s Education 
Association 98 traveling libraries containing 
4183 books were circulated in 119 small towns 
and villages. Of special libraries for foreign- 
ers there are now four Polish, two Italian, 
three French, and one German. The com- 
mission has also 60 traveling libraries in eight 
languages. Of all the places the commis- 
sion tried to interest in the foreign readers, 
only two report that results have been unsatis- 
factory, while in many communities the libra- 
rians have been instrumental in starting suc- 
cessful English and welfare classes. At the 
request of 24 different libraries lists of books 
recommended for purchase were prepared in 
15 languages. During the year 98 visits to 83 
libraries have been made, these visits varying 
in length from a few hours to several days. 
The commission took part in the rural com- 
munity planning conference held at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass., 
July 28 to August 1. Continued efforts have 
been made to stimulate the work of the libra- 
ries with the schools, and to urge the libra- 
rians to meet the requests of teachers. Li- 
braries in 11 towns have been classified and 
cataloged with the help of a commission 
worker, and catalogs have been brought up 
to date in severa! others. 


Boston. According to present plans, the 
Municipal Business Men’s Library will be lo- 


cated in three rooms on the fifth floor of the 
city hall building. Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, 
secretary of the department of statistics, will 
have charge of the library. 


Boston. The Faneuil branch library dispute, 
in which the city council, the finance commis- 
sion, the street commissioners and Mayor Curley 
have all been involved on one side or the other, 
was definitely disposed of April 28, when the 
mayor signed the order of the street commis- 
sioners purchasing the church property in ques- 
tion for $7500. The assessed value of the 
property was approximately $4500, but this was 
said by the church representatives to have been 
a nominal figure, set when the church owned 
the property and it was exempt from taxation. 


Fairhaven. For the convenience of the peo- 
ple in Oxford and the north part of Fairhaven, 
the Millicent Library has established a branch 
library in the Oxford school building. The 
library has about 900 volumes, including 70 in 
French. 


Hopedale. For two months last summer the 
Public Library put into systematic form, avail- 
able to the public, about half the local history 
material which the library has collected dur- 
ing the twenty-eight years of its existence. 
Scrap books were made of clippings and pro- 
grammes relating to the town, its people, clubs, 
schools, churches, etc. The pamphlets and 
reports were classified, cataloged and prepared 
for binding. It is hoped that during the com- 
ing summer this work may be finished for all 
the material on hand. 


Southbridge. The Jacob Edwards Library 
building was opened to the public for inspec- 
tion on April 29, and the 30,000 books in the 
former library rooms were transferred to the 
new quarters during the week that followed. 


Stockbridge. At the May meeting of the 
board of trustees of the Public Library, a very 
interesting and valuable set of original docu- 
ments, also several direct copies from original 
documents bearing on the various transac- 
tions with the Stockbridge Indians, was turned 
over to the library by R. R. Bowker. This 
material is to form a nucleus of a historical 
collection for the library. It is also planned 
to start a music department in the library, 
from which music of a high order will be cir- 
culated under the same rules and regulations 
governing the book circulation. The sum of 
$25 was voted to start this collection. 
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Waltham P. L. Orlando C. Davis, Ibn. 


(Rpt—yr. ending Jan. 31, 1915.) Accessions 
(net) 1516; total 42,059. Registration 7712. 
Circulation 125,626. Receipts $8814; expenses 
include $2044 for books, $287 for periodicals, 
$813 for binding, and $4979 for salaries. 


Worcester. A recent purchase at Worcester 
Free Public Library is that of 400 Seemann 
color prints of works of modern artists of 
many nations. The pictures are intended for 
circulation among teachers and clubs. 


Worcester. The report of G. E. Wire, 
deputy librarian of the Worcester County Law 
Library, for the year ending March 5, 1915, 
shows that 3288 readers used 23,628 books dur- 
ing the year. The number of additions was 
go6, making the total number of volumes in 
the library 32,414. For the third consecutive 
year the library has done its own binding, and 
the cost is estimated at $1.20 for one-half or 
three-fourths leather and 80 cents for buck- 
ram and cloth. 


Worcester. Amer. Antiquarian Soc. L. 
Clarence S. Brigham, Ibn. (Rpt.—1914.) Ac- 
cessions 3094 bound volumes, 2076 pamphlets, 
451 maps, broadsides, and manuscripts, and 
17.793 unbound issues of early newspapers. 
Of this unusual number of newspapers from 
every state in the union, about 1000 issues date 
before 1800, but the great proportion date 
between 1800 and 1850, in which period the 
collection has been weak. Over 400 almanacs, 
mostly dating between 1800 and 1850, and in- 
cluding a large number of German almanacs 
from Pennsylvania, were secured. A most in- 
teresting collection of tradesmen’s currency, 
or copper tokens, of the Civil War period, has 
heen purchased. The collection numbers about 
1900 varieties, comprising 1550 advertising 
tokens issued by hotel-keepers and _ trades- 
men, and 350 general tokens, which were used 
for small change. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Warren. he George Hail Public Library 
was reopened May 3, after being closed for 
three weeks for renovation. Miss Emilie Ide, 
the librarian, together with the library com- 
mittee, held an informal reception. The in- 
terior of the building has been repainted and 
varnished in lighter colors than the original. 
New electric light fittings were installed and 
a number of changes made in the reading 
rooms. The room on the south side of the 
main entrance is to be used hereafter as a 
reading room for adults, while the north room 
is arranged for youthful readers. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Salem. The Salem Public Library was for- 
mally opened at the Congregational parsonage 
May 14. Mrs. Johnston of the State Library 
in Hartford and State Supervisor of Schools 
J. A. Young were in attendance. Mrs. 
Charles Malona has been appointed librarian. 
The library was made possible through the 
generosity of Professor Hiram Bingham and 
Professor Brown of Yale university, Ernest E. 
Rogers of New London, Hon. J. Milton Fox 
of Kansas City, Mo., and Bela L. Pratt, M.A., 
of Boston, all of whom have summer homes 
in Salem and have taken great interest in the 
improvement and advancement of the educa- 
tional interests of the town. The library in- 
cludes a wise selection of reference books, 
history, biography, classics and fiction. 


Seymour. The contract for the new library 
building has been let to the H. Wales Lines 
Company, of Meriden. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

Chautauqua. Plans have been perfected for 
establishing a free library in the post office 
building. For the past two years a modest 
appropriation has been made from the institu- 
tion’s general fund for the purchase of books. 
This collection of books, now numbering about 
2000 volumes, has up to this time been housed 
in the main college building, where it was ac- 
cessible to those enrolled in the summer classes. 
There has also been a circulating library of 
2000 volumes in the bookstore, and there are 
scattered collections of books stored in various 
places. One feature of the new library will be 
z complete file of all Chautauqua publications, 
including The Chautauqua Magazine, Assembly 
Herald (now The Daily), Chautauqua Weekly, 
and all books used in C. L. S. courses. An- 
other feature is to be the Chautauqua Authors’ 
Alcove, where it is aimed to assemble the books 
of all writers who have appeared on the Chau- 
tauqua platform during its forty years of his- 
tory. During the six weeks of the summer 
schools, library sub-stations will be maintained, 
one in the new library school quarters now 
being constructed on College Hill, another pos- 
sibly at the girls’ clubhouse. 


Franklinville. The new Blount Library 
was dedicated May 10 at Morgan hall. The 
library is given by Col. Henry F. Blount at 
cost of about $10,000. Addresses were made 
by Colonel Blount, Miss Caroline Ely, the li- 
brarian, and Dr. Sherman Williams, chief 
of the school library division of the Educa- 
tional Department at Albany. 
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Hudson Falls. Plans for the new library 
building, for which $10,000 has been raised 
among the residents, have been accepted. The 
building will be of rough red brick, with base- 
ment and main floor, and will have a lecture 
room, seating 127 persons. There will be shelf 
space for more than 8000 volumes. Two large 
fireplaces will be built at each end of the build- 


ing. 


New York City. At the exercises commemo- 
rating the twenty-fifth anniversary of Barnard 
College, April 29, the announcement was made 
that a new library, one of a group of buildings, 
is to be constructed in the near future. 


New York City. The name of the Account- 
ing Library of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has been changed so as to 
read The Librarwx At the present time two 
branch libraries are being organized, and in 
the latter part of the year one more branch 
may be organized. These branches are a part 
of the library, the book ordering, cataloging 
and all details of library work being done at 
headquarters. 


New York City. The General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen, in its one hundred 
and twenty-ninth annual report for the year 
1914, says of the work of the library: “There 
were 2999 accounts with individual readers 
opened, an increase of 461 over the previous 
year; 1866 volumes were added to the circulat- 
ing section and 56 to the reference section. 
In addition to these, 150 volumes were added 
to the library by gift; 77,381 volumes were cir- 
culated for home use, 57,249 of which were 
fiction, and 20,132 volumes were non-fiction 
(26 per cent. of the total circulated). In the 
reference department there were 7,879 volumes 
consulted at the library, an average of 26 per 
day. The total number of volumes in the li- 


brary is 96,724.” 


New York City. On the occasion of the 
visit of the Atlantic fleet to New York Har- 
bor in May, the prints division of the New 
York Public Library arranged an exhibition 
ef prints and manuscripts relating to the 
American navy. There was a little introduc- 
tory group of old ships—Cleopatra’s barge, 
Roman galleys, war-ships from the Middle 
Ages to the 17th century. Then followed a 
compact review of the history of the American 
navy to the end of the Civil War. Pictures of 
well-known vessels and of famous naval en- 
gagements, portraits of noted commanders, 
and manuscript material relating to these offi- 
cers, or letters written by them, graphically il- 
lustrated the story of our naval achievements. 
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New York City. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, in addition to its lectures and other edu- 
cational activities, has recently formulated a 
plan for bringing together a library for the 
use of its employes. A committee of three 
will pass upon all gifts and recommendations 
for the purchase of books, and will see that 
only the best reading matter is placed upon 
the shelves. While authoritative works on 
finance will form the nucleus of the collec- 
tion, they will by no means predominate, for 
the library is intended to be a centre of recrea- 
tion as well as a means of education. The 
Inter-Department Reporter lists new acquisi- 
tions from time to time, and acknowledges 
gifts. The library is intended solely for the 
personal use of employes (who have the 
privilege of withdrawing books for a limited 
time) and is entirely independent of the sta- 
tistical, law and other departmental libraries, 
each of which is a separate unit, although all 
are to be represented in the general index. 


New York City. Queens Borough P. L. 
Miss J. F. Hume, Ibn. (Rpt—1914.) Acces- 
sions 25,125; total 194,199. Registration 31,- 
386. Circulation 1,344,842; reference room 
use 47,841; reading room attendance, 680,861. 
Insufficient appropriations handicapped the li- 
brary and its branches. Work with the chil- 
dren suffered most. In several libraries the 
privilege of using the reading room has been 
curtailed by allowing the children to use it only 
three times a week. The children’s rooms 
have been closed during evening hours since 
1912. Requests from the children for the for- 
mation of reading clubs have been denied. 
Two of the smaller branches were closed part 
time, being reduced from twelve hours’ daily 
service to eight hours each, and they protested 
vigorously. No other course was open to the 
library, and the branches continue to operate 
under the abbreviated schedule. No new 
branches have been provided. Some new de- 
velopments of library work include: The use 
of the parcels post for the work of interchang- 
ing books between branches; delivery of libra- 
ry books by parcels post to the homes of mem- 
bers at their expense; art exhibits for the 
children’s rooms; the opening of stations for 
general use in public schools; nature study 
club work (later discontinued for lack of 
librarians); the establishment of a reserve 
collection at headquarters; the binding of files 
of periodicals; the systematic filing of local 
newspapers; the addition of a set of 3000 
printed guide cards to the union catalog; the 
establishment of duplicate pay collections in 
three of the branches; and the publication 
and distribution of the graded reading lists for 
children. 
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Syracuse P. L. Ezekiel W. Mundy, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1914.) Accessions (net) 5224 volumes, 
250 pamphlets ; total 114,411 volumes and 3455 
pamphlets. Circulation 406,770; reference use, 
77,520. New registration 6921; total 25,410. 
Receipts $47,734.49; expenses $46,233.27, in- 
cluding $10,268.08 for books, $1016.92 for peri- 
odicals, $2198.20 for binding, and $19,083.15 
for salaries for library service. 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City. The papers here have been 
giving much publicity to a plan to provide two 
branch libraries, one on land owned by the 
city and the other on land offered as a gift to 
the city by Alfred E. Burk and his brother. 
The statement that the Carnegie Corporation 
has agreed to give $40,000 for the two buildings 
is denied by Secretary Bertram, who says no 
money has been promised since the main 
building was erected in 1904, at a cost of 
$71,000. 


Caldwell. A board of trustees has approved 
plans for a memorial library provided by the 
late Mrs. Julia H. Potwin for the town of 
West Caldwell. The library is to stand in a 
park provided by Mrs. Potwin, and will be a 
one-story building, 25 x 60 feet, with basement. 
The first floor will contain children’s and 


adults’ separate reading rooms, with librarian’s 


office and receiving counter. There will be a 
woman’s room adjoining the office. All rooms 
will have ample light and ventilation through- 
out. The basement will contain a fireproof 
boiler room, with provisions made for care- 
taker’s apartments and gymnasium. The ex- 
terior will be laid up with harmonious shades 
of red, rough texture brick, with colored mor- 
tar and with trimmings of terra cotta. 


Elizabeth F. P. L. C. A. George, Ibn. (6th 
ann. rpt.—yr. ending Nov. 30, 1914.) Acces- 
sions 6608; total 48,339. Circulation 219,727. 
New registration 3905; total 11,129. Receipts 
$26,311.53; expenditures $24,300.16, including 
$5819.41 for books, periodicals, and binding, and 
$13,152.58 for salaries. 


Morristown. The stockholders of the Mor- 
ristown Library and Lyceum have ratified the 
action of the directors in agreeing to sell the 
South street property formerly occupied by the 
library, and directed a sale to William L. Ly- 
kens, of New York, title to pass June 1. The 
directors were also authorized to negotiate 
with St. Peter’s Church and purchase the plot 
at South and Boykin streets for a site for the 
proposed new library. The old property is sold 
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at $25,000, and the new property will cost the 
same sum. The association received $32,000 
insurance on the old building, which is still in 
the treasury, along with $62,611.96 trust money. 


Newton. The Andover Civic Improvement 
Society has opened a library in connection with 
its work. The library will be in charge of 
Miss Cora A. Meyer, at present librarian of 
the Newton High School. It will be open 
daily. 


Plainfield. For a library of its size, 52,000 
volumes, the Plainfield Public Library is, in 
some of its departments, rather unique. It 
has an endowed scientific department, where 
will be found complete sets of the proceedings 
of English and American engineering and sci- 
entific societies, a collection which has placed 
the library among the seven contributing to 
the “Catalogue of technical periodicals” in 
New York and vicinity, soon to be published 
by the library board of the United Engineer- 
ing Society. It has an endowed department 
of Americana, which is a well-rounded col- 
lection with many rare volumes. It has a 
circulating music department of 1927 volumes 
of sheet and bound piano selections, vocal 
scores of the operas, ensemble music and 
songs. 


Princeton. An anonymous gift of $10,000 has 
come to President John Grier Hibben, of 
Princeton University, to be added to the en- 
dowment for the university library. It is a 
result of a campaign to place the Princeton 
library in the very front ranks of university 
libraries. The income will be used entirely 
for the purchase of new books. At the recent 
meeting of the board of trustees, an increase 
of $10,000 in the annual budget for the library 
was approved, and, in addition, a special library 
tax of $5 was added to the students’ bills from 
the university at the opening of this college 
year. This will realize more than $70,000 for 
library purposes during the next year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown. The library board has voted to 
purchase land adjoining the present library 
prope-ty, and the building committee has been 
instructed to procure plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the present building. The new build- 
ing will be two stories in height and the first 
floor will be used for library purposes, while 
the second floor will be so constructed that the 
various civic bodies of the city will be accom- 
modated with meeting quarters. In addition 
there will be provision for a large auditorium 
to be used for lectures and entertainments. 
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Kutztown. The dedication of the new library 
building at the Normal School has been post- 
poned from June until October. 


Philadelphia. The Paschallville branch of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia was opened 
to the public April 20. The new building is 
the twenty-seventh branch of the free library 
and the seventeenth building to be erected 
from the $1,500,000 given to the city by Andrew 
Carnegie for the erection of thirty branch 
buildings. Henry R. Edmunds, president of 
the board of trustees of the free library, pre- 
sided at the opening. Addresses were made by 
the Rev. S. Lord Bilberson, rector of St. 
James’ Protestant Episcopal Church, Kingsess- 
ing, and Clinton Rogers Woodrutfi. 


Philadelphia. Part of the $1,500,000 be- 
queathed to the University of Pennsylvania by 
the late Dr. Louis Adolphus Duhring, one-time 
professor of dermatology, is now being ex- 
pended in the erection of an addition to the 
university library building. The new wing will 
extend across the south end of the present 
book stacks, and will be connected with it by 
doorways at the floor levels. The exterior of 
the building will be built of red terra cotta and 
brickwork, the design being in harmony with 
the present structure. Work has been under 
way for some weeks, and the architects’ plans 
are prepared in detail. Almost all of the new 
wing will be given over to the storage of books, 
although there will be several small alcoves 
where students may do special study. The 
latest and most improved kind of book stacks 
have been purchased for installation. The plan 
is to install the basement or first tier and the 
main floor or second tier, providing a capacity 
for 128,496 volumes, and leaving room for four 
upper tiers with a capacity of 245,760 books. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore. Enoch Pratt F. L. Bernard C. 
Steiner, Ibn. (20th ann. rpt—1914.) Acces- 
sions 109,219; total 321,576. Circulation for 
home use 653,493, and for reference use 85,- 
043. New registrations 10,688; total 42,897. 
Expenditures $100,366.23, including $17,501.03 
for books, $1946.25 for periodicals, $3183.51 
for binding, and $53,109.66 for salaries. 

During the year the library system con- 
sisted of a centra! building, fifteen branches, 
and two delivery stations. In addition books 
were sent to 47 institutions out of 232 which 
are entitled to the privilege, and to 16 blind 
persons outside the city. The staff numbered 
120, 27 men and 93 women. As in previous 
years, the report emphasizes the great need 
of a larger appropriation and of a new cen- 
tral building to relieve the present congestion. 
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A table at the end of the report gives com- 
parative library statistics of Baltimore and 36 
other American cities. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington. President Wilson, under au- 
thority conferred upon him at the last session 
of Congress, has appointed Frank L. Averill, a 
mechanical engineer of the city and a member 
of the firm of Averill & Adams, as superin- 
tendent of the Congressional Library in place 
of the late Bernard R. Green. Mr. Averill has 
had a varied experience as an engineer. Dur- 
ing the first years of his career as an engineer 
he did railroad work. He then came to Wash- 
ington and went into the office of the supervis- 
ing architect of the Treasury, where he rose 
to the position of chief structural engineer. 
After leaving the Treasury Department he did 
much engineer work in Washington and vicin- 
ity. He designed the foundation and other 
structural features of the Senate and House 
office building. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers. 


The South 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Raleigh. The new legislative library, provi- 
sion for which was made by the recent legisla- 
ture, was opened in the State Historical Com- 
mission quarters of the new administration 
building, April 16, with W. S. Wilson, for 
many years corporation clerk in the Depart- 
ment of State, in charge. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta. The city council has adopted a 
resolution providing for the annual appropria- 
tion of $1700 for the maintainance of the 
branch library which will be erected at the cor- 
ner of Georgia and Capitol avenues by the 
Carnegie Corporation. The corporation will 
erect the library building and equip it at a 
total expense of $17,000, and the city donates 
the lot and agrees to maintain the institution. 


Covington. The cornerstone of the new li- 
brary building to be erected by the Woman's 
Club was laid April 15. 


FLORIDA 
Arcadia, Steps are being taken to secure 
a $25,000 Carnegie Library, and a commit- 
tee is in correspondence with the Carnegie 
Corporation relative to the matter. 


Jacksonville F. P. L. Lloyd W. Josselyn, 
Ibn. (Rpt—1014.) <Accessions (met) 5116; 
total 34,852. Circulation 161,380. New regis- 
tration 3766; total 9772. Receipts $18,719.46; 
expenditures $18,087.55, including $4,437.23 for 
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books, $575.63 for periodicals, $907.41 for bind- 
ing, $6063.90 for salaries for library service, 
and $3050 for additions to buildings. 


Pensacola, The Greater Pensacola Club re- 
cently devoted one of its regular weekly meet- 
ings to a discussion of the question, “Why not 
a Carnegie Library for Pensacola?” All of 
the speakers favored the establishment of a 
library and urged a campaign for the adoption 
of this plan. 

ALABAMA 


Huntsville. A Carnegie Library will be 
erected here this summer on a lot that has 
been set aside for the purpose by the city com- 
mission at the corner of Gates and Madison 
streets. Plans for the building have been ac- 


cepted. They provide for a stone and brick 
building of two stories and a basement to cost 
about $12,500. The commissioners of the city 
have guaranteed an appropriation of $1250 a 
year for maintenance. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville. Work on the new Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library is expected to begin by June 1. 
All contracts for work on the building have 
been awarded, and the contractors expect to 
have the building completed by March 1, 1916. 


The Central West 
MICHIGAN 


Calumet. Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. P. 
L. Mrs. M. F. Grierson, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1914.) Accessions (net) 2977; 
total 40,523. Circulation 175,715; reading room 
use 80,461. New registration 2754; total 
9425. 

Detroit. Plans for a $40,000 branch library, 
at West Grand Boulevard and Dunedin street, 
have been approved by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, which will donate the money for its erec- 
tion. 


Menominee. The toth annual report of the 
Spies Public Library for the year ending Feb. 
28, 1915, shows a circulation of 44,756, an 
increase of 6326. The percentage of fiction 
read was 69. Total number of volumes in li- 
brary 11,892. Income for year $6606.90, ex- 
penditures $4182.78. Active registered bor- 
rowers 3670. A sub-station was opened in a 
grocery store last fall. Duplicate collections 
are sent to three school buildings. Publicity 
was promoted by a county fair exhibit, by new 
booklists sent weekly to schools, factories, 
business houses, and published in the news- 
paper, by a Christmas exhibit of books for 
children, and by a talk to the Women’s Club 
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on recent books added to the library. Twenty- 
six talks on the use of the library were given 
to eight grade, high school, and county nor- 
mal school classes, with practice work at li- 
brary. Stories were told to younger children 
every Saturday afternoon in the winter. Six 
Victrola concerts were given on Sunday after- 
noons. 


St. Clair. Recently the idea of constructing 
an auditorium, library and new municipal 
building all in one was suggested, and an ap- 
peal was made to the Carnegie Corporation 
for funds. It is estimated that $10,000 would 
provide an adequate building. 


OHIO 

Canton. Plans are under way for the raising 
of a fund of $50,000 for the purchase of 
additional land and the erection of a large 
addition to the public library. The library 
building, which was erected ten years ago 
with money secured from the Carnegie library 
fund, has been outgrown and the addition will 
be needed «immediately. A building half as 
large as the present structure will be erected 
along the same architectural lines as the 
present building, and will be two stories in 
height, with a finished basement under it. The 
new building will be devoted to additional 
stack rooms and to reading rooms. The money 
to carry on the improvement will be sought 
from Canton residents, and no further request 
will be made for Carnegie funds. 


Cleveland. A permit has been issued in 
East Cleveland for a $50,000 brick and stone 
library building to be erected at the corner of 
Euclid avenue and Bryn Mawr avenue, and 
the contract let to James H. Wells. The 
building will cover a ground space of 84 x 98 
feet. Meade & Hamilton are the architects. 


Cleveland. A recent court decision upholds 
the right of the city to transfer the old city 
hall property to the Public Library board as 
site for a $2,000,000 library building. In July, 
1914, the city council conveyed this property to 
the library board, and suit was brought to test 
the legality of the transfer. The case will be 
carried to the court of appeals immediately, 
and thence to the state supreme court. All 
plans for the new library will be held in abey- 
ance during these proceedings. 

Fremont. A movement is on foot to make 
Birchard Library of Fremont a county insti- 
tution, with branches in various parts of the 
county. 

INDIANA 

Indiana librarians, as is announced in the 

Library Occurrent of the Public Library Com- 
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mission of Indiana, are advocating the pass- 
age, by their state legislature, of a librarians’ 
licensing bill authorizing the appointment, by 
the commission, of a board of library examin- 
ers “whose duty it shall be to establish grades, 
hold examinations, and accredit library 
schools.” The examiners are to be four in 
number and to serve, after the system is well 
started, four years each, without pay, and with 
one vacancy to fill every year. 


Gary P. L. Louis J. Bailey, Ibn. (Rpt.— 
1914.) Accessions (net), 11,101; total 43,195. 
New registration 4116; total 11,566. Circula- 
tion of books 317,142; prints 9314; music rolls 
3416. Auditorium and club room use, 6548; 
reading room attendance 167,952. Receipts 
$44,788.50; expenditures $35,500.43, including 
$11,154.27 for construction of Hobart build- 
ing, $5939.60 for books, $718.89 for periodicals, 
$999.08 for binding, and $9897.10 for salaries. 


Indianapolis. Specifications for the proposed 
new public library building have been exam- 
ined and checked by the board of school com- 
missioners. It is said that work on the struc- 
ture will be started in a few months, at a cost 
of approximately $500,000. A portion of the 
ground for the building was donated to the 
city by James Whitcomb Riley. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago. The new department of music of 
the Chicago Public Library will be increased 
by the addition of 556 pieces of choral music 
from the Newberry Library. 


Chicago. A statistical summary of the work 
of the Chicago Public Library for the year 
1913-14 gives the following figures: Home cir- 
culation, including schools, 3,428,638; a gain 
of 391,603 over previous year; daily average 
circulation 11,261; school circulation 180,459; 
number of branches 30; delivery stations 74; 
deposit stations 17; business house deposits 
19; special deposits 17; school deposits 559; 
total number of agencies 716. Books issued 
in reference room, exclusive of open shelf vol- 
umes, 304.460. Books issued in art room, 44,- 
179. Volumes consulted in civics and patents 
rooms: documents, 15,576; magazines 18,535; 
bound newspapers 7836; books for blind, 273; 
directories 22,015; pamphlets 121,650; books 
13,194; patents 99,385. Number of employes 
in all departments, 320; total pay-roll $233,- 
585.30. Number of registered card holders 
160,650; locally registered in deposit stations 
25,000; industrial branches 20,000; schools 30,- 
000; total number of users 235,000. The num- 
ber of volumes in the library on May 31, 1914, 
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was 571,358, a net increase of 57,099 over 
the number reported at the close of last 
year. The gross accessions of the year num- 
bered 78,231 volumes. Of these, 73,228 were 
purchased, 2670 were donated, 1434 were ac- 
quired by binding periodicals, 398 by binding 
reports and pamphlets, 1 was taken from the 
duplicate room, 29 were received in exchange 
and 354 were books which had been lost and 
paid for, or missing in previous years and now 
recovered and re-accessioned; 117 were re- 
placed by borrowers or guarantors. There 
were deducted from the total number of vol- 
umes in the library during the past year the 
following items: Books worn out and with- 
drawn from circulation, 13,629; books lost 
and paid for, 1179; books unaccounted for in 
the annual inventory of 1912-13, 5033; books 
not recovered from delinquent borrowers in 
1912-13, 874; 554 duplicate volumes disposed 
of in 1913-14. Of the bocks worn out and 
withdrawn from circulation, 3699 were English 
prose fiction, 7655 were juvenile books, 1279 
were books in foreign languages, and 996 in 
all other classes. The cost of books was 
$65,779.48 ; of periodicals $6447.68, and of bind- 
ing $25,095.37. 


Eureka. A free library has been started here. 
which received its impetus from the Y. W. C. 
A. An unusually good collection of 100 books 
was donated and two traveling libraries were 
borrowed from the State Commission. The 
books were placed in a room in the school 
house and opened to the public every Saturday 
afternoon. 


Marion. The Carnegie Corporation has 
approved the plans for the new library build- 
ing to be built on South Market street. The 
sum of $18,000 has been allotted for the build- 
ing. 


Sheldon. <A two-mill tax for a township 
library was voted April 6. The Woman's 
Club has been supporting a free library for 
more than a year. 


Urbana. A descripion of the library of 
the University of Illinois, which now contains 
some 300,000 volumes, is given by F. K. W. 
Drury, the assistant librarian, in The Alumni 
Quarterly for April. The library was estab- 
lished in 1867, but its marked growth has been 
only during the last fifteen years. With the 
erection of the new building in 1897 the an- 
nual appropriation was raised to $10,000, and 
has since been several times increased. In 
the ten years since 1904, when the library con- 
tained 70,000 volumes, it has increased more 
than fourfold. 
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Wyoming. The new $6000 Carnegie build- 
ing has just been completed. The library op- 
ened April 1 with over 500 volumes, all of 
them having been donated by interested citi- 
zens. The books have been classified and 
proper records have been made with the help 
of the Library Extension Commission. 


The North West 
WISCONSIN 
Madison. Wisconsin's legislative reference 
library department was saved from abolition, 
May 5, when the lower house of the legisla- 
ture killed the Nelson bill. 


Milwaukee. The trustees of the Public Li- 
brary have approved the plan to extend the 
privileges of the library throughout the 
county, and it has been submitted to the 
county board for endorsement. It is proposed 
to establish seven stations, and, in addition, to 
provide two automobile trucks with bodies of 
special design for carrying books. About $8000 
will be needed the first year to provide the 
necessary equipment, and about $7500 annu- 
ally thereafter, 

MINNESOTA 


St. Paul, When the Public Library re- 
opened at noon, April 30, in its temporary 
quarters in the old House of Hope Church, it 
had about 600 volumes on the shelves ready 
for circulation. Of these, 500 were new books 
fresh from the publishers. The first book 
officially accepted for the rehabilitated library 
was the Bible which was on the Maine when 
it was destroyed at Havana. Captain Sigsbee 
presented this Bible to the Commercial Club 
of St. Paul, which, in turn, donated it to the 
library. Ten organizations in the city have 
already united in a campaign for a bigger and 
better library. The German and French sec- 
tions of the St. Paul Institute plan to transfer 
their libraries to the public institution, and 
many individuals and organizations have made 
donations, both of money and books. A com- 
mittee of German citizens has been named to 
re-establish the German library and make it 
the best in the Northwest, and a collection of 
Scandinavian books has also been started. 
Arrangements are being made so that the 
library of Hamline University may be opened 
to the public. In an official report, Dr. Johnston 
places the number of volumes lost at 131,443. At 
the time of the fire the library owned 165,653 
volumes. Endowments for the creation and 
maintenance of special departments are the 
greatest need of the library at present, and 
Dr. Johnston suggests that societies or indi- 
viduals should furnish funds to establish de- 
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partments of municipal reference, household 
administration, engineering, literature, art, and 
music. May 16 was set for “library Sunday,” 
when many clergymen spoke on the needs and 
work of the library. 


Thief River Falls. The formal dedication 
of the new Carnegie Public Library in this city 
took place May 12. Governor Hammond made 
the principal address. The building is 40 x 60 
feet, and is surrounded by lawns and flower- 
beds. In the basement is a large room for 
the women’s clubs, 30 x 40 feet, with a stage 
at one end. There are two entrances, one 
from the main floor and one direct from the 
street. There are also a large dressing and 
toilet rooms, and a men’s smoking room, 18 x 
20 feet. The main library floor is in 
room, the departments being divided by a 
colonnade of pillars in the center. The ceil- 
ing is rounded into a dome 18 feet from the 
floor. The room is divided into departments 
for the children, adults, librarian and refer- 
ence room. The bookcases were designed by 
the architect and built in. They will ac- 
commodate 25,000 volumes. 


IOWA 

Burlington F. P. L. Miriam B. 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1914.) 
lation 107,718; 4.4 volumes per capita. Addi- 
tions 2445, total 37,439 volumes. Readers 
added 1070, total 5943, 24.5 per cent of popu- 
lation. Income $8648, expenditures $8770, 
salaries $3527, books $2058. 


one 


Wharton, 
Circu- 


The 12th annual report of the 
Carnegie-Stout Free Public Library shows a 
total circulation of 103,749; percentage of fic- 
tion circulated from the adult department 68.2, 
from the juvenile 71; total number of volumes 
including government documents 47,777. In- 


Dubuque. 


come for the year $9449.91; expenditures 
$8492.00; expended for books $906.49. A 
strong plea is made for a much needed in- 
crease in appropriation. Collections have been 
placed in one parochial and seven public 
schools. Sub-stations for the use of adults 
have been opened in two of the public school 
buildings through the co-operation of the 
School Board, an Alumni Association and in- 
terested friends. A Girls’ Reading Club has 
been organized for the girls ready to leave the 
juvenile department. Art exhibits and lectures 
have been held under the auspices of the Du- 
buque Art Association. 


Greenfield. The women of Greenfield car- 
ried the election here April 15 in favor of a 
proposal to establish a public library. The 
campaign began last fall with the organization 
of a library board of nine members, and has 
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been actively carried on in spite of some 
opposition. As soon as it is definitely known 
how much the council will levy for library 
support, it is probable that an appeal will be 
made to the Carnegie Corporation for funds. 


Waterloo P. L. Maria C. Brace, acting Ibn. 
(11th ann. rpt.—1914.) Accessions (net) 896; 
total 22,948. Circulation: books 111,723, pic- 
tures 2316. New registration 1678; total 7500. 
Maintenance fund $16,469.42; expenditures 
$16,120.99, including $1522.34 for books, $423.90 
for periodicals, $373.99 for binding, and $6580.- 
58 for salaries for staff and substitutes. Dur- 
ing the year the reference and children’s de- 
partments have been organized and equipped, 
involving considerable remodelling of the 
buildings. 


NEBRASKA 


College View. ~The cornerstone of the Col- 
lege View city library was laid May 11. The 
addresses dealt with the advantages that the 
library will provide for College View people, 
especially students. Union College was thanked 
for the donation of the site, and the members 
of the library board were commended for their 
success in getting the construction work safely 
under way. The Carnegie Corporation was 
also thanked for the $7500 foundation that 
made the library possible. It is expected that 
two months more will see the building ready 
for occupancy. 


Crete. The new Carnegie library building 
was formally opened to the public Monday 
evening, May 10. A large crowd of towns- 
people gathered in the city hall, where the 
exercises were held. After the program 
the company adjourned to the new building, 
where a reception was held, 


COLORADO 


Denver. The branch library formerly lo- 
cated in the Valverde firehouse was closed 
about a year ago when the space was needed 
for other purposes. So great a storm of pro- 
test followed that the commissioner of safety 
authorized the building of a wing on the fire- 
house to house the branch (see Lrprary jour- 
NAL, vol. 39, p. 873). The room was opened 
April 8 with a “housewarming,” in which all 
the neighborhood took part, and on the fol- 
lowing day the bocks were put in circulation. 


The Southwest 


KANSAS 
Wellington. The gift of $17,500 to the city 
of Wellington by Andrew Carnegie for the 
erection of a public library is announced here. 
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In March the library board purchased five lots 
adjoining the property on which the city build- 
ing stands as a site for the library. Plans and 
specifications for the building have arrived, 
and the board is expected to let the contract 
within a very short time. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis. The Clifford Richardson Me- 
morial Library, which has been installed in the 
east wing of the City Art Museum, was opened 
to the public April 18. The galleries have been 
refitted and redecorated for library purposes, 
under the direction of Cass Gilbert, the archi- 
tect of the museum. Paul Elmer More, of 
New York, made the opening address in the 
library. A complete art reference library and 
many volumes presented by William K. Bixby, 
of St. Louis, are seen in the new department. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock P. L. Dorothy D. Lyon, Ibn. 
(5th ann. rpt.—t1914.) Accessions 3087. Cir- 
culation 85,994, an increase of 28 per cent over 
1913. New registration 1847; total 9723. Ex- 
penditures $7575.34, including salaries and 
wages $3844.40, books $1743.65, periodicals 
$129.55. 

Book collections are sent to seven schools, 
and changed three times during the year. Six 
clubs have held their regular meetings in the 
library building, besides various committees, 
executive boards, etc. The library of the late 
Judge N. M. Rose, given to the library in 
1913 and consisting of over 7000 volumes, has 
been classified and cataloged, and its addition 
to the library has given a decided stimulus to 
broader reading. Bulletins, booklists, news- 
paper lists, and exhibits at the state and county 
fairs, all helped to stimulate interest in the 
library and its work. 


TEXAS 


Galveston. On April 1 the new rooms of 
the children’s department of Rosenberg Li- 
brary were formally opened. Although the 
library has always had a children’s department 
since its opening in 1904, it has not been in 
separate rooms. The new children’s depart- 
ment occupies three large rooms on the second 
floor, newly equipped at a cost of nearly $6000. 
One of these rooms is planned to meet the 
needs of the story-hour, and to serve on oc- 
casions for study club and exhibition pur- 
poses. The remaining two rooms are designed 
for reading and book rooms. The whole has 
been equipped by the Library Bureau. The 
woodwork and furnishings are of quartered 
oak, and in front of the fireplace are two 
settles whose carvings depict some of the 
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“story-book folks.” The partitions which are 
used between the corridor and reading rooms, 
and to separate the story-hour room from the 
reading rooms, are made of grilled panels, 
with a solid base of wood extending about 
one-fourth of the distance from the floor up. 
This base has been used for filing cases for 
large pictures and bulletins on edge. Roller 
curtains, which may be drawn down over the 
grilled part of the partition, keep the sound 
from penetrating in story-hour and club times. 
The story-hour and exhibition room contains 
drawers and filing cases of various sizes for 
bulletins and picture collections, sliding slat 
shelves for very large books, and other useful 
drawers and lockers, which are surmounted 
by bookcases behind the glass doors of which 
are kept some of the library’s finest books. 
Roller curtains are provided for these book- 
cases, the brightness of the light rendering 
such a precaution necessary in Galveston to 
keep choice editions of books in good condi- 
tion. 


Longview. The Board of Trade here is 
working on a project to secure a Carnegie 
library for the city. A proposition to erect a 
library building and equipment at a cost of 
$20,000 has been made by the library commit- 
tee. The commissioner’s court has granted 
the use of the court house grounds for the 
site, and the city council is expected to agree 
to make an appropriation of $2000 for main- 
tenance at its next meeting, after which a re- 
quest will be sent to the Carnegie Corporation 
asking for funds to secure the building. 


Sherman. Sherman Hall, the new library 
and auditorium building presented to Austin 
College by the citizens of Sherman, was for- 
mally opened April 8. 


Waco P. L. 
—yr. ending Mar. 31, 1915.) 
total 17.810. Registration: new 1906, total 
6959. Circulation 88.258. Receipts $7543.34; 
expenditures $7408.77, including $2136.18 for 
books, $278 for periodicals, $497.02 for bind- 
ing, and $3042 for salaries. Besides the main 
library there are 6 stations in use. 


Pauline McCauley, Ibn. (Rpt. 
Accessions 2758; 


Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle P. L. Judson T. Jennings, Ibn. 
(Rpt—1914.) Accessions (net) 30,038; total 
233.881 volumes. Registration 60,238, an in- 
crease of 9625 over 1913, and 19 per cent of 
the city’s population. Circulation 1,223,632, an 
increase of 272,569 over 1913. Juvenile circu- 
lation was 38 per cent of the total, and fiction 
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60.8 per cent. The library is operated through 
472 agencies—the central library, 9 branch li- 
braries, 8 deposit stations (three new stations 
being opened and one closed during the year), 
414 schoolrooms, 5 playgrounds, 30 fire-engine 
houses and § charitable institutions. Another 
Carnegie branch will be built during the pres- 
ent year. Total receipts for the year were 
$190,317.02, of which $3950 came from the Car- 
negie fund for the Queen Anne branch. The 
expenditures, divided roughly, were as fol- 
lows: Salaries $97,041.50, books $35,391.66 (in- 
cluding $6068.15 for books for Yesler), period- 
icals $3165.33, binding $11,250.20, supplies, 
printing, repairs, and other expenses $20,956.20. 
In addition to the above, $33,666.73 was spent 
for extraordinary purposes, including $28,- 
044.54 toward the construction of the Yesler 
branch, opened in September. 


Tacoma P. L. John Boynton Kaiser, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1914.) Accessions (net) 6606; total 
73.854. Circulation: books 393,506, prints 1927. 
New registration 9172; total 16,999 (registra- 
tion period 2 years). Receipts $43,540.88; ex- 
penses $37,867.19, including $7173.98 for books, 
$754.82 for periodicals, $2665.63 for binding, 
and $19,617.63 for library staff salaries. 

Besides the main library there are 4 
branches, 32 adult deposit stations, 2 juvenile 
deposit stations, 27 collections in city schools 
and 26 in rural schools. In June, 1909, the 
librarian reported the present main build- 
ing outgrown and incapable of advantageous 
enlargement. Since then, the circulation has 
increased 270 per cent; the number of books 
175 per cent; the number on the staff 50 per 
cent; the population of Tacoma perhaps 30 
per cent, and since the library was constructed, 
in 1902, some 150 per cent. Only temporary 
makeshifts, such as quantities of extra wooden 
shelving, and inefficient crowding, have made 
development possible. Larger quarters are ab- 
solutely imperative to a continuance of even 
normal service, in the face of which fact the 
library budget for 1915 has been cut about 
$12,000, and a levy increased by 15-100 of a 
mill is recommended. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alhambra. The new Public Library was 
opened with a reception on the evening of 


May 6. 


Eagle Rock. The Carnegie Library was 
formally opened in April. One of the features 
of the opening was the donation of more than 
300 volumes by the citizens of the city. The 
library is in the Mission style. The cost of the 
building was $7500, and the two lots on which 
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it is located were donated by the board of 
trustees of the city. There is an auditorium 
in the basement which will seat 200 people. 
Mrs. Blanche A. Gardiner is the librarian. 


Grass Valley (Nevada Co.) The board of 
city library trustees has given William Mooser, 
of San Francisco, the contract for drawing 
the plans for the new city library which is to 
be built at a cost of $15,000, Steps are being 
taken to have the title of one of the lots 
cleared up, and by the time the plans are ready 
and have been approved the title will be 
cleared sufficiently to warrant work being 
started. The plans must be approved by the 
Carnegie Corporation before work can be 
started. 


Los Angeles. The public library board has 
approved the preliminary plans for the Car- 
negie branch library to be erected at First and 
Chicago streets in Boyle Heights. The build- 
ing will be Byzantine style of architecture, one 
story and basement. There is $34,000 avail- 
able. 


Los Angeles. The Los Angeles Times is 
“boosting” the campaign for a new central 
library building. In a recent article it enu- 
merates these six facts which it says are un- 
realized by many citizens and which are worth 
repeating: The Los Angeles Public Library 
ranks seventh among the great libraries of the 
United States in the number of books loaned. 
There are as many regular library users in 
Los Angeles as in Boston; more than in St. 
Louis. Ninety-five thousand individuals, or 
approximately one-fifth of the population of 
Los Angeles, have library cards. The Los 
Angeles Public Library loaned a grand total 
of 1,715,000 books in 1914, an average of over 
three books to every man, woman and child in 
the city. The book circulation of the Los 
Angeles Public Library has increased 70 per 
cent in the past two years. The supply of books, 
especially those on travel, history, engineering, 
the trades, business and civic affairs and other 
subjects of permanent value and importance, 
does not begin to equal the demand. 


Oakdale. A committee from the Woman's 
Improvement Club has secured a site for a 
public library and is planning to make appli- 
cation to the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York City for a $10,000 library building to re- 
place the branch library now established here. 


San Francisco, The contract for supplying 
the steel for the new Public Library has been 
awarded to the Pacific Rolling Mills, of this 
city, for $85,433. 


IDAHO 


Boise Carnegie L. Anna B. Skinner, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending April 30, 1914.) Acces- 
sions, 1513; total, 16,719. New registration, 
1728; total, 6311. Circulation, 63,080; attend- 
ance, 95,535. Total attendance in the chil- 
dren’s room was 31,403, and at the 40 story- 
hours held, 1421 children were present. 


Caldwell P, L. Lalla Bedford, (Rpt. 
—1914.) Total number of volumes 2889. Cir- 
culation 11,610; visitors 15,588. The annual 
appropriation was raised from $600 to $1250 
on May 1, 1914, when the library was moved 
into its new Carnegie building. 


Lewtston Carnegie L. Margaret G. Guyer, 
Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ending June 30, 1914.) Ac- 
cessions 615; total 8225 volumes, 1500 pam- 
phlets. Circulation 36,000; reference use, 16,- 
000. Receipts $2267.20; expenditures $2215.05. 


Pocatello P. L. Martha L. Christian, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1914.) Accessions 172; total 3220. New 
registration 410. Circulation 13,583. Income 
$2213.75; expenses $2277.08. 

win Falls P. L. Bertha G. Morse, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1914.) Accessions (purchases) 750, 
gifts 706; total in library 2550. Circulation 
17,006. Total income $1630.22. 


UTAH 


Ephraim. The afternoon of March 19 was 
declared a holiday here by the mayor, the oc- 
casion being the opening of the new Carnegie 
Library. A number of prominent educators 
and state officials were present to take part 
in the celebration, and three brass bands are 
said to have been engaged for the occasion. 


Porto Rico 


The Carnegie Library at San Juan is to be 
built this year. Mr. Carnegie has given $100,- 
ooo for the purpose. Seven bids for erect- 
ing the library have been received, of which 
three were from contractors in the United 
States. The other four were from native 
Porto Rican firms. 


Canada 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Regina P. L. J. R. C. Honeyman, Ibn. 

(Rpt.—1914.) Accessions (net) 3385; total 

14,725. Circulation 105,849. Registration 5316 

(period of one year). Receipts $20,423.51; ex- 

penditures for books $4488.74, periodicals 
$324.89, library salaries $9330.85. 

A music lending section was opened during 

1914 and became a popular feature. The li- 

bra:: has also tried to make a feature of tech- 
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nical books, and a committee from the local 
Trades and Labour Council co-operates with 
the librarian in the selection of books. 


F oreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Bristol P. L. E. R. Norris Mathews, Ibn. 
(Rpt—yr. ending June 30, 1914.) Accessions 
4503; total in all libraries, 180,825. Circulation 
738,882; estimated number of persons using 
reading and newsrooms 2,856,700. Total regis- 
tration 19,239. 


Croydon, This year sees the twenty-fifth 
completed year of the existence of the Croy- 
don Public Libraries. In celebration of that 
event, a public reception was given by the 
chairman of the libraries committee, in the 
Braithwaite Hall, on March 2, at which the 
work of the Libraries during this period was 
commemorated, 


Leeds P. L. Thomas W. Hand, Ibn. (Rpt.— 
yr. ending Mar. 31, 1914.) Accessions: refer- 
ence 3504, lending 10,062; total number of vol- 
umes in all libraries, 318,407. Circulation 1,- 
368,080, a decrease of 14,157 from 1913. Esti- 
mated number of visitors to central newsroom 
550,000, and to branch reading rooms 1,650,000, 
in each case an increase over 1913. New regis- 
tration 32,730. There are now 23 branch libra- 
ries, and more are needed. 


Manchester. “To the Rylands Library at 
Manchester belongs the credit of laying the 
first stone of the new library of the University 
of Louvain from its own shelves,” says the 
London Daily News. “This well-known foun- 
dation is presenting a collection of books that 
has already been gratefully accepted by the 
Louvain authorities as the nucleus of its li- 
brary in days to be. More than that, the Ry- 
lands Library has undertaken to receive and 
store all similar gifts that private or public 
generosity may prompt, and the librarian and 
his staff have assumed responsibility for cata- 
loging the whole on the most approved 
method. So that there will be transported to 
Louvain, when the storm of war has spent its 
will, not a miscellaneous collection of odd vol- 
umes, but a library carefully and appropriately 
arranged and fully cataloged for immediate 
consultation.” 


Oxford. Bodleian L. Falconer Madan, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1914.) Accessions 74,348, the Copyright 
Act furnishing 51,489 items. This is a falling 
off from 1913, when a total of 97,705 items 
was added, and may be in part attributed to 
the great decrease in foreign books and period- 
icals received since war was declared. This, 
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in turn, affected the library finances. Expen- 
ditures for the purchase of such publications 
dropped from over £1300 to about £800, and 
for binding decreased about £350. The deficit 
of over £1831 at the beginning of the year was 
reduced at its close to about £292, donations 
as well as the decrease of book expenses 
helping to bring this about. Nine members of 
the regular staff and seven members of the 
extra staff joined the army during the year. 
The curators have kept open the positions of 
members of the regular staff and have made 
up, to the amount of their library salaries, the 
army pay they receive. All special cases in 
the extra staff have been referred to the stand- 
ing committee. Most of the work of the ab- 
sent members has been carried on by those 
who remain, necessary help being drawn from 
the catalog revision staff. The number of 
readers fell off very little, as the condition of 
the university gave added time for research 
work to members of the faculty. The total 
number of readers was 78,000. The Bodleian 
Quarterly Record was issued experimentally 
during the year. At the end of the time it 
had about 270 subscribers, but was not self- 
supporting, the deficit on the first number be- 
ing paid by Sir William Osler. About 250,000 
volumes have been put into the underground 
book storage stack, and the opening of the 
subway leading to the Bodley reading rooms 
and the Camera, together with the installation 
of telephone service, have greatly improved 
the service to readers. 

Salford P. L. Ben H. Mullen, Ibn. (66th 
ann, rpt.—yr. ending Oct. 31, 1914.) Acces- 
sions 4153; total 59.303. New registration 
7921; total 14,1560. Home circulation 395,075; 
reading room use 246,304; readers in news 
rooms 1,227,425 (an increase of 52,860 over 
1913; users of recreation rooms 560,769; total 
recorded use of library and branches, 2,636,283. 
During the year the card-charging system has 
been installed in place of the ledger system, 
and the charge of one penny for each bor- 
rower’s card has been removed. 

BELGIUM 

Bouillon. The London Times of May 4 
printed an article by an unnamed Belgian who 
cataloged the famous library in the Trappist 
monastery at Bouillon shortly before the war, 
and who says that the library has been entirely 
looted, its rarest treasures having been taken 
to Germany. The library included more than 
20,000 volumes, among them precious incuna- 
bula, Bibles, Testaments, original editions, 
standard authors, theologies and histories. 


Louvain, The official Roman Catholic organ, 
the Osservatore Romano, announces that the 
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Pope, wishing to help in the reconstruction of 
the library at Louvain, has offered the available 
duplicates in the Vatican library, besides prom- 
ising future financial aid. 
GERMANY 
Berlin. The small and new but rapidly 
growing library of the Chamber of Commerce 
is daily proving its usefulness. Under the 
management of Dr. Felix Wissowa, chief li- 
brarian, the collection, particularly of works 
on economics and sociology, is growing in im- 
portance and value. Use of the library is 
not confined to members of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 
FINLAND 
E. Suolathi contributes to a recent issue of 
Der Bibliotekar (Leipzig) an interesting ar- 
ticle on public libraries in Finland. It 
was the birth and growth of the public school 
system in Finland about 1860 which gave 
the first impetus for the founding of public 
libraries that should be free for all. There 
had been a few such libraries in existence 
before that period but they were of little im- 
portance and were utterly lacking in the rural 
communities, where the people had as yet 
shown very little desire for reading. These 
early libraries were mostly of a religious 
character and owed their existence to the ef- 
forts of the clergy or other professional cir- 
cles. But they formed a nucleus around 
which grew up the so-called Communal Libra- 
ries, which are now aided by municipal and 
county governments. Out of the needs of the 
smaller villages was developed the district or 
village library, supported in the main by the ap- 
propriations for the Communal Library. From 
these again numerous private and semi-private 
free libraries were organized, largely by Tem- 
perance Societies, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, and other movements of a philan- 
thropic or reform character. The trades 
unions likewise started their own libraries 
which proved healthy from the start, until all 
over Finland, except in the isolated northern 
districts, there are many flourishing public 
libraries. In 1912 there were 2215 of these 
libraries with 855.215 books, and a circulation 
of 1,380,900 books a year, supported by official 
appropriation of 384,531 marks. Private con- 
tributions are not included in this sum. There 
was therefore provided in Finland in 1912 one 
library for every 1443 inhabitants; 26.75 books 
for every 100 inhabitants, and a borrowing ca- 
pacity of 43.48 books per capita at a cost of 
12 pfennigs. 
AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide. P.L.of South Australia. H. Ruth- 
erford Purnell, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 
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1914.) Accessions 5324; total 85,804, exclusive 
of 7000 U. S. and Canadian documents. At the 
end of 1913 the rearrangement of the books in 
the main library by the Dewey decimal classi- 
fication was completed. As each section was 
rearranged a temporary shelf-list on cards was 
written, and guides showing the main classes 
and some of the subdivisions were supplied for 
the presses. Extra shelving has been provided 
in the crypt, and the books moved to it leave 
vacant a room which will be fitted up for the 
use of children. The cards in the catalog, 
shortly to be made accessible to the public, 
now number 130,920, of which 112,000 have 
been corrected and arranged in alphabetical 
order, the uncorrected cards being kept in 
separate alphabetical arrangement. A collec- 
tion of photographs of old buildings and land- 
marks in South Australia has been started, and 
already an interesting collection has been 
brought together. The library was open 357 
days, and the number of persons using it was 
93.214. The daily average attendance on week 
days was 283, and on Sundays 132. 


Sydney. P. L. of New South Wales. W.H. 
Ifould, Ibn. (Rpt—1913.) Accessions to Gen- 
eral Reference and Mitchell libraries &350; 
total 258,742. The Reference Library was open 
358 days and the attendance was 181,172; the 
Mitchell Library was open 311 days and at- 
tended by 15,305 people, 443 readers’ tickets 
having been issued. During the year, 183 box- 
es, containing 8709 volumes, were sent to 98 
country centers; 43 boxes (1543 volumes), to 
25 lighthouses ; 80 boxes (2980 volumes) to 43 
branches of the Public School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; and 658 parcels (1137 volumes) from 
the country reference section to individual bor- 
rowers in the country. Special attention was 
paid to developing this last phase of work for 
rural readers, and as a result the number of 
books lent increased from 128 in 1912 to 1137 
in 1913, books on agriculture being most in 
demand. A supplement to the general catalog, 
for 1906-10, was printed. Cards were written 
for the accessions beginring 1011, and these 
cards form the beginning of a dictionary cata- 
log for the whole library. The library is being 
reclassified under the Dewey system. Work 
on the new National Library building, begun 
in 1906, has been abandoned since 1911, as the 
feeling grows that the old plans provided an 
unsuitable and inadequate building. Mean- 
while, the congestion in the old building is 
increasing, seating accommodations are inade- 
quate, and the ventilation and lighting in- 
sufficient. Gas still furnishes the light for the 
rooms in the building, while assistants in the 
stacks are dependent upon hand-lamps. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


Scope, Usefulness, Founding 


Library in Relation to Schools 
INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

Elementary library instruction in the high 
school. Edith L. Cook. Pub. Libs., Ap., 1915, 
Pp. 155-157. 

It is essential that the teacher have the co- 
operation of the teachers, especially those in 
charge of English work. It is useless to try to 
win the teacher’s confidence until the librarian 
can show some plan of work intended to 
produce definite results. The librarian who 
can establish library instruction on a basis of 
equal credit with other required work is pecu- 
liarly fortunate. 

The course in Cleveland high schools is 
based on Ward’s “Practical use of books and 
libraries,” which is used as a textbook, though 
the outline is modified in each school to meet 
local needs. In the East Technical High 
School are 520 pupils in the first-year class, 
and the course is given in three lessons, one 
by the English teacher and two by the libra- 
rian. To give even this brief course to a 
class of this size requires a total of three 
45-minute periods three days a week for two 
months. 

The first lesson on the printed parts of a 
book and its structure and care, is given by the 
teacher, in the classroom. The second lesson, 
on reference books, is also given in the class- 
room, with the librarian in charge. The last 
lesson is given in the library and deals with 
the catalog and classification and shelving of 
the books. At some time during the second 
or third lesson, sets of questions on the dic- 
tionary and encyclopedia are given each pupil. 
These questions are furnished by the Public 
Library. Within a week they are collected, 
corrected, and marked, and then returned to 
the pupils. Credit is given for the work. 

A more advanced course on magazines and 
debating is given by the head of the English 
department to the third-year pupils. The re- 
sults of the course have justified the time and 
expense, in the increased interest of the pupils 
and their growing ability to help themselves 
in their selection and use of books. 


A certain grade in the Oak St. school, Bing- 


hamton, N. Y., has a traveling library of 
twenty-five books from the Binghamton Pub- 
lic Library. 


Recently the teacher of this grade gave a 
little test which she called “A civil service 
examination for the position of librarian of 
the —— grade, Oak St. School.” The pupil 
handing in the best paper was made librarian, 
the second best was made assistant librarian. 

The examination consisted mainly of a test 
in alphabeting a number of books by author 
and title, and the points of penmanship, neat- 
ness, and accuracy were considered in making 
the decision. 

Cards were made for all the books of the 
traveling library and arranged alphabetically 
in a box kept for their use. The name of each 
borrower and date of loaning were written in 
ink on the back of each author card. 

These children will be able to look up a 
book in any library where they may find them- 
selves. 


ScHoots, WorkK WITH 

Relation between libraries and schools as 
shown by current educational publications. 
Irene Warren. Pub. Libs., F., 1915. p. 54-56. 

Most school people think of the library mere- 
ly as accollection of books. In recent surveys of 
the school situation the school or public libra- 
ry is seldom included in the report, and many 
books have been written within the last five 
years on school administration, curriculum, 
etc., with practically no mention of libraries 
and possible relations with them. With a few 
exceptions the educational associations give 
little consideration to libraries on their pro- 
grams, and school people have written very 
little about the library in their magazines. 

Miss Warren suggests that librarians (1) 
ask the city superintendent of schools and the 
state superintendent of instruction to include 
in their annual reports some statement regard- 
ing the school libraries and their relation to 
public libraries; (2) ask the state authorities 
to circulate literature advocating more ad- 
vanced library organization in schools; (3) ask 
to have library facilities included in reports 
of school surveys; (4) ask the A. L. A. to 
send out suggestions for co-operation between 
schools and libraries; and (5) ask every pos- 
sible educational organization to give the li- 
brary consideration on its next program. 


One of the interesting features of the work 
with the schools in Providence in 1914 was the 
preparation of five little catalogs of selected 
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reading, published under the general title of 
“Some interesting books,” and covering the 
first eight grades. 

An inquiry from outside the state, as to the 
origin of these lists, has led to the preparation 
of the following brief account. 

The committee on the relations between the 
schools and the library of Providence came into 
existence as the result of an inquiry made by 
the children’s librarian, in April, 1913, into the 
reading of school children. Previous to this, 
in November, 1912, a recreation survey of the 
city of Providence had been made. In a sum- 
ming up, in this survey, of the activities of 
school children outside of school hours, the 
following comment on “Reading” was made. 
“Evidently Providence children appreciate 
reading as a means of recreation. More than 
half of them speak of it. They visit the pub- 
lic libraries frequently. Possibly there is sig- 
nificance in the fact that in a district where 
many children speak of going often to the 
branch library, early retiring hours are like- 
wise frequently noted. Otherwise many chil- 
dren speak of going to bed at ten and eleven, 
and on Saturday and Sunday nights often 
later. The boys tell of reading stories of out- 
door life and of heroes and men of action. As 
a rule they mention a better type of books than 
do the girls. The number of girls who refer 
to the sensational best sellers written for 
grown-ups is deplorably large.” 

The comment that a book served as a link 
in keeping the child at home, could not fail to 
be of much significance to a librarian, and in 
order to find out all over the city how much 
the nearness to, or distance from, a library in- 
fluenced the reading, the following questions 
were sent to 5th and 8th grade pupils in sev- 
eral of the grammar schools at varying dis- 
tances from the central library or branches. 

1. Do you take books from Public Library or Sun- 
day school library, if so, what one? 

2. How many books do you read in a week, and 
where do you obtain the books? 

3. Narre some locks you have read and liked. 

4. Name some books you did not like, and state why. 
s. Do you read any magazines, if so, what ones? 
The returns proved conclusively that some chil- 
dren were not reading at all, the majority of 
these being remote from any library. Many 
were reading books owned or borrowed, of the 
interminable, mediocre, serial type. Schools 
near the central library or branches showed 
marked familiarity with a finer and more 
“worth while” type of book than those remote 

from libraries. 

To help meet this situation and induce those 
to read who did not, and to supplant the poor 
literature with good, the “committee on the 
relations between the schools and the library 


of Providence” organized, with its first work 
tc be the compilation of lists of wholesome 
books for each grade. The committee consists 
of the assistant superintendent of schools, the 
supervisor of primary schools, four high school 
teachers, seventeen grammar grade teachers, 
four primary teachers, the librarian, the refer- 
ence librarian, and the children’s librarian, of 
the Providence Public Library. In the com- 
pilation of the lists certain definite policies 
were decided upon. To include books which 
were liked by children, to include in most in- 
stances only one book by an author, and to 
exclude books already included in the course 
of study. 

Lists were submitted by each member of the 
committee. The children’s librarian alphabet- 
ized them, adding some of the titles of books 
lately purchased, by request. These were again 
sent to each member of the committee for 
grading and approval, then to the office of the 
superintendent of schools for tabulation by 
grades, and again to the children’s librarian for 
final arrangement and division. The teachers 
put an immense amount of effort and interest 
into the selection of the titles, personally read- 
ing books which were unfamiliar to them be- 
fore passing comment. The history titles fol- 
lowed in part the study of history. 


RELATIONS TO TEACHERS 

An organization with an educational ideal, 
attempting a new line of work must encounter 
a large amount of indifference on the part of 
those with whom they wish to work, as well 
as on the part of the general public. This has 
been found to be very true in the work of the 
Binghamton Public Library, which has made 
certain experiments in overcoming such in- 
difference, and as a result believes that the 
social method is the one unfound factor to 
Lring success, in many cases. 

One of the first pieces of work after the 
library was organized was to get onto a work- 
ing basis with the schools.. But a strange 
apathy was evinced on the part of the teach- 
ing-force. All known methods to interest and 
awaken the teachers of the city’s youth were 
tried. Finally Librarian W. F. Seward pro- 
posed a hitherto entirely unknown method, and 
the Library invited the teachers to tea. Then 
they were interested. And they came to tea. 
And after they came, and got acquainted with 
the looks of the staff, Mr. Seward gave an in- 
formal talk on how the school and the library 
might work together with equal advantage. 
And quite unconsciously the teachers began 
to be enthusiastic and to want to use books for 
their pupils, send their pupils to the library, 
and so on. 
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It was over the tea-cups that co-operation 
between school and library began in Bingham- 
ton. Each year adds to its completeness. The 
figures for school libraries, and the high school 
reference work prove it. The Library’s “Out- 
line of work with schools” shows the variety 
of ways in which such co-operation is pos- 
sible. 

The Library again proved the substantial 
help of indulging the social side of human na- 
ture this spring in entertaining the members of 
the sub-station committees. 

The sub-station work was organized two 
years ago. The Mothers’ Clubs in each com- 
munity where a sub-station is located take 
charge of it as a part of their neighborhood 
betterment program. Each club has a volun- 
teer committee of eight members who do 
weekly duty at the sub-station in turn. Al- 
together fifty women give time to this work. 

In order to get into closer touch with the 
committee members personally, and to make 
them feel that their service was an integral 
part of that rendered by the Library as a 
whole, they were invited to meet each other 
and the members of the staff at the Library. 
Mr. Seward, chief librarian, spoke in appre- 
ciation of the work of the Mothers’ Clubs, and 
members of the staff gave a program of music 
and readings. Neither was the tea lacking, 
nor any of its perquisites. The desired re- 
sults were obtained. 

The cheerful librarian, and the socialized 
librarian are modern products rapidly coming 
into greater demand. But in being socialized, 
let us not forget to be social; and for the 
other, remember the cup that cheers but does 
not inebriate. And pass it ’round. 


EXHIBIT OF LIBRARY AIDS IN ENGLISH TEACHING 

An unusually interesting and helpful exhibit, 
showing a number of ways, many of them 
hitherto unsuspected by teachers, in which the 
school library can furnish aid in teaching Eng- 
lish, was shown in the library of the Girl’s 
High School in Brooklyn, May 8, when a con- 
ference of librarians and teachers of English 
met there. 

As far as possible, the committee on the ex- 
hibit duplicated the exhibit of library aids to 
English teaching which attracted so much at- 
tention at the National Council of English 
Teachers in Chicago last November. Mr. 
Dana, of Newark Public Library, sent a most 
generous loan collection of large mounted pic- 
tures for walls of classrooms, and smaller 
mounted pictures for hand use in class. The 
committee was also greatly indebted to the 
traveling library department of the Brooklyn 
Public Library and to the Boys’ High School, 
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Brooklyn, for extensive loans of illustrated 
books and books useful in vocational guidance. 
The De Witt Clinton High School sent an 
unusually interesting and valuable collection 
of expensive illustrated editions of Thackeray, 
Dickens, Tennyson, Goldsmith, etc. These at- 
tracted more attention than any other books 
in the exhibit. Mounted pictures for work in 
Ivanhoe, Ballads, Addison, ete., were lent by 
the Pratt Institute Library, and a charming 
post-card collection for Milton work was sent 
by the Morris High School. The Washington 
Irving High School contributed a collection 
of lantern slides from Rackham’s “Rip van 
Winkle,” and a table of debating aids was 
prepared by Miss Joslyn, librarian of the Ja- 
maica High School. The librarian of the 
Commercial High School sent a_ scrapbook 
illustrating how clippings are kept for debate 
work in that school, and the H. W. Wilson Co. 
sent down at their own expense a representa- 
tive collection of their debating aids. Sug- 
gestive reading lists and outlines for instruc- 
tion of pupils in the use of a library were con- 
tributed by the Packer Collegiate Institute. 
Library furniture especially adapted to high 
school library needs was a feature of the ex- 
hibit. Cases for lantern slides, post cards, 
mounted pictures, newspaper clippings, etc., 
were exhibited by the Library Bureau at the 
request of the chairman of the committee. 
They also provided a display case illustrating 
how the bulletin board with tempting annotated 
lists of books, and just below this the books 
themselves in attractive editions, could arouse 
interest in even the most apathetic pupils. A 
combination vertical file and post-card case 
was fitted out to show English teachers how 
much two drawers of legal size could contain 
in the way of mounted pictures, magazine 
clippings, newspaper clippings, etc. Post-card 
drawers were fitted out with cards useful 
in the study of Irving, Shakespeare, Scott, 
etc. 

Each of the fifteen reading tables of the 
library was devoted to some one author— 
Shakespeare, Scott, Milton, Johnson, Homer 
and the Odyssey, Addison and his time, Tenny- 
son’s “Idylls of the king,” etc. On each table 
were placed all illustrated books, lantern slides, 
mounted pictures, post cards, clippings, etc., 
useful in the study of that author, also brief 
reading lists for collateral reading on the time 
of the author or suggested reading in other 
works of the author. One table was devoted 
to outlines of instruction used in the high 
schools of Detroit, Cleveland, Newark, Win- 
sted, Ct., Oakland, Cal., etc., with such printed 
aids as that of Mr. Gilbert O. Ward. Another 
table was filled with typical printed “Lists of 
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aporoved books for high school libraries,” sug- 
gestive home reading lists for high school 
pupils, catalogs of pictures, lantern slides, vic- 
trola records, etc., useful in English work and 
lists of manufacturers’ exhibits. 


Srupy HELPS 


The following study helps were prepared for 
students of the University High School, Chi- 
cago, by Miss Hannah Logasa, the high school 
librarian. They are printed on a slip ready to 
be inserted in the loose leaf note books, and on 
a smaller slip are pasted in the front of the 
textbooks : 


The habits of study formed in school are of 
eeeer importance than the subjects mastered. The 

llowing suggestions, if carefully followed, will help 
mind an efficient tool. Your 
daily aim should be to learn your lesson in less 
time, or to learn it better in the same time. 

1. Make out a*definite daily program, arranging 
for a definite time for each study. You will thus 
form the habit of concentrating your thoughts on 
the subject at that time 

2. Provide yourself with the material the lesson 
requires; have on hand maps, ruler, compass, special 
paper needed, etc. 

3. Understand the lesson assignment. Learn to 
take notes on the suggestions any by the teacher 
when the lesson is assigned. Take down accurately 
any references given by the teacher. Should a refer- 
ence be of special importance, star (*) it so that 
you may readily find it. Pick out tne rmmportant 
topics of the lesson before beginning your study. 

4. In the proper use of a textbook, the following 
devices will be found helpful: index, appendix, 
footnotes, maps, illustrations, vocabulary, etc. Learn 
to understand the purpose of the devices named 
above and use them freely. 

5. Do not lose time getting ready for study. Sit 
down and begin to work at once. Concentrate on 
your work, i. ¢., put your mind on it and let 
nothing disturb you. Have the will to learn. 

6. In many kinds of work it is best to go over 
the lesson quickly, then to go over it again care- 
fully; e. g., before beginning to solve a problem in 
mathematics read it through and be sure you under- 
stand what is to be proved before beginning its solu- 
tion; in translatin a foreign language, read the 
passage through — see how much you can under- 
stand before consulting the vocabulary. 

7. Do individual study. Learn to form your own 
judgments, to work your own problems, Individual 
a is honest study 

Try to put the facts you are learning into prac- 
tical use if possible. Apply them to present-day 
conditions. Illustrate them in terms familiar to 


you to make your 


interest in the subjects taught in 
school. tead the periodical literature concerning 
these. Talk to your parents about your school 
work. Discuss with them points that interest you. 

to. Review your lesons frequently. If there were 
points you did not understand, the review will help 
you to master them. 

11. Prepare each lesson every day. The habit of 
meeting each requirement punctually is of extreme 
importance. 


Library Extension Work 


ForetGNers, RECEPTIONS FOR 
Receptions commemorating national holi- 
days of all the various entions represented 
by citizens of St. Paul, will be features of the 
order of things slanned for the Public 
that city. Each holiday will be 
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marked by a separate reception to be at- 
tended by the people of that nation to whom 
the day is significant. On these occasions 
stereopticon views will be shown of the most 
notable scenes, events and people of that coun- 
try. There probably will be a speaker who 
will tell those attending why the day is cele- 
brated and give a sketch of the history back 
of the holiday. 

In line with this idea is the patriotic call 
which the Jmmigrants in America Review has 
sent out to all citizens, whether of American 
or foreign birth, to make the Fourth of July 
“Americanization Day,” and to get together 
as one nation and one people for America, in 
peace or war. To further this, the Review 
offers two prizes of $250 and $150 for the best 
articles on “What America means and how 

Americanize the immigrant,” with a pro- 
gram for a Fourth of July celebration espe- 
cially designed to welcome recently natural- 
ized citizens and alien residents. 

In its circular the Review describes the 
“Citizenship Receptions,” or “New Voters’ 
Day,” which the cities of Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Baltimore, and Los Angeles have re- 
cently held as a final step in the naturaliza- 
tion of foreign-born aliens, for the purpose 
of giving dignity to the ceremony and at the 
same time impressing its meaning upon all 
citizens. Many features of the program might 
easily be copied with success by librarians 
who wish to establish friendly relations with 
the foreigners in their vicinity. 

The idea arose in Cleveland in 1914 when 
the “Sane Fourth Committee” assumed the 
responsibility for a program arranged by a 
committee representing all local patriotic and 
civic organizations. Through the clerks of 
naturalization, the names and addresses of 
aliens admitted to citizenship during the pre- 
ceding year were secured, and invitations for 
the reception were sent to each. At the recep- 
tion, each new citizen on entering the audi- 
torium and showing his ticket, was presented 
with small American flag and also a seal 
button of the city with the word “Citizen” 
upon it. A platform decorated with the flags 
of all nations was reserved to seat the new 
citizens. The audience itself was secured by 
general publicity through the mewspapers. 
which gladly gave publicity to the idea, The 
program opened with national airs. This was 
followed with the unfurling of a large Amer- 
ican flag, the “Star Spangled Banner” being 
sung and the “Pledge of Allegiance” being 
recited in unison. Officials representing the 
nation, state and city made addresses, fol- 
lowed by a speech of appreciation by one of 
the prominent foreign-born citizens. 
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Founding, Developing and Maintaining 
Interest 


ADVERTISING THE LIBRARY 

The directors of the Millville (N. J.) Pub- 
lic Library, at their annual meeting in January, 
1914, decided that something must be done. 
Their library was a subscription library and 
the subscribers numbered just 86, while their 
total circulation was but 391. They must reach 
more people or close their doors—the people 
must decide. How they accomplished this is 
told in the New Jersey Library Bulletin for 
April, 1915. 

“Large posters were hung in the library from 
time to time, reading: ‘How would you like to 
have a free library?’ also posters comparing 
Vineland free library reports with Millville 
subscription library reports. A slip giving 
comparative statistics of Vineland and Mill- 
ville was put into each book taken out; let- 
ters were sent to all business and professional 
men and to all the organized bodies in the 
town, asking for support; and films of the li- 
brary were shown at the moving-picture thea- 
ters. Later a free lecture was held in the li- 
brary building, explaining the many advantages 
of a free library. 

“The response was wonderful. 
now has 1739 readers. In one 


The library 
year it has 


gained 1653, while its circulation for the past 
year was 22,612, a gain of 76% per cent. 


Ref- 
erence material is constantly borrowed from 
the State Library; new fiction is circulated at 
a penny a day; and a traveling library helps 
supply the bemand for books; while without 
the dollar-a-year subscription the library has 
more money than ever before.” 


CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT 

In the Child Welfare Exhibit, held in Seat- 
tle in 1914, the Public Library had a space 
12x30 feet in which a miniature children’s 
room was installed, with low tables, chairs, pic- 
tures, and flowering plants. About 600 books 
purchased for the Yesler branch, which op- 
ened in September, were shelved in the library 
enclosure and these were circulated to chil- 
dren holding library cards. At one end of the 
space were seven screens telling of library 
activities by means of photographs and posters. 
Special shelves were reserved for books recom- 
mended for a child’s own library, a collection 
of undesirable books for children, and a col- 
lection of books for mothers concerning the 
care of children, A list of books for a child's 
own library was distributed and a pamphlet 
called “Library babies are better babies” was 
given out. Attendants were always in charge 
to explain the work cf the library to visitors, 
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and the grown people were so interested that 
at times the children were crowded out. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON TALKS 

The story hour for children has become a 
dead issue in Binghamton, N. Y.—the reason, 
the “movies.” Yet there seemed to be large 
numbers of children and young people idling 
away the Saturday holiday, and lots of chil- 
dren who could not afford the nickel. 

Librarian W. F. Seward proposed to make 
an experiment and find out if something a 
sittle more serious than a moving picture show, 
and yet not so much so as to be prejudged as 
“high-brow,” would not find hearers in Bing- 
hamton on a Saturday afternoon, even if it 
cost nothing. He therefore tried out the first 
of a proposed series of industrial talks to be 
given at three on Saturdays. Announcements 
were made in the schools and through the 
newspapers, no age or youth limit being set. 

The first talk was on the “Whaling indus- 
try,” with a very satisfactory audience which 
pretty well illustrated the seven ages of man. 
As this talk found its hearers in goodly num- 
bers, the series was continued with “Forestry” 
and “Coal mining,” the audience increasing 
with each lecture. 

These three talks were given by the libra- 
rian, and were illustrated with lantern slides 
borrowed from the New York State Library. 

“School gardens and others,” by the head of 
the Farm Bureau was the next of the Satur- 
day talks, also illustrated with lantern slides. 

“Hero and fairy stories from the great 
operas” will conclude this spring’s Saturday 
features. A very capable friend of the Li- 
brary, Miss Mary E. Leverett, is giving three 
talks on the operas—The Rhinegold, Siegfried, 
and Hansel and Gretel; telling the stories, and 
illustrating them with selected motifs on the 
victrola. This service is attracting as varied 
an audience as did the industrial talks. 

These talks at a regular time have been a 
very successful substitute for the story hour, 
and have shown the Library the day and the 
hour that gets the crowd. 

MOTION PICTURES 

Motion pictures were taken of an aeroplane 
contest conducted by one of the children’s li- 
brarians of the Seattle Public Library in 
August, 1914. These pictures of the aviation 
meet were so successful that a moving picture 
photographer was induced to take pictures of 
the opening of the Yesler branch, a children’s 
story-hour, and a number of other activities 
of the library. These also were shown at a 
local theater and later the films were pur- 
chased by the library. It is planned to use 
them in other theaters to advertise the li- 
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brary. At the University branch, a trial is 
being made of the use of moving pictures in 
the story-hour. So far the difficulties encoun- 
tered have been the limitations of the machine, 
which is second-hand and rented, and the time 
consumed in searching for desirable and avail- 
able films. The children are much interested, 
naturally, and the books from which the 
stories are taken have circulated well. 
AEROPLANE CONTEST 

In August, 1914, the Seattle Public Library 
conducted an aeroplane contest managed by 
Miss Hunter, children’s librarian of the Uni- 
versity branch, and intended to interest boys 
in the library. The original plan was for a 
contest among the boys of the University dis- 
tricts only, but the interest was so widespread 
that it was finally opened to all the boys in the 
city. With the help of Mr. Howard Stine, 
playground director of the Park Department, 
and the playground instructors, the field ar- 
rangements were made and two contests were 
held a week apart, when models constructed 
by the boys were tested. Prizes were donated 
by various interested people of the city and 
much newspaper publicity was secured. One of 
the large department stores displayed the prizes 
in its window together with some of the mod- 
els entered, and moving pictures of the meet 
were shown at a local theatre the following 
week. The books on model aeroplanes are in 
constant circulation and there is great interest 
in the possibility of another contest in 1915. 
Many boys who formerly regarded the library 
as a place to prepare lessons, now look upon it 
as a source of information on subjects in 
which they are keenly interested. 

Raising Funds 

LrprarRy EDITION OF NEWSPAPER 

The Woman’s Auxiliary, formed to aid the 
Royersford (Pa.) Public Library, got out a 
special library edition of the Jnter-Borough 
Press, the local paper, to raise money for the 
library. The editor charged only the cost of 
printing and the auxiliary did all the editing 
and sold the editions, clearing $101. Besides 
the usual news of the town, there were several 
articles on the town, and the following special 
ones on the library: “Value of the library to 
Royersford,” “School value of a library,” 
“What the town owes the library,” “Our town 
needs a new library building,” and “Work of 
the auxiliary for the library.” Along this 
same line but on a larger scale was the special 
edition of the Prairie du Chien Courier issued 
by the library in that town last year, when not 
only the library but all local institutions were 
written up, and a “home-coming department” 
gave letters from many former citizens. 
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Library Buildings 
Location 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN SCHOOLS 

Public library in the school—town service 
and school service. Henry A. Gilruth. A/inn, 
P. L. Comm, L. Notes and News, Mr., 1915. 
p. 160-161. 

Mr. Gilruth is superintendent of schools in 
Nashwauk, Minn., and here gives a report on 
the consolidation of the public and school li- 
braries in his district. In the main school 
building of each town a library room is pro- 
vided. In their co-operative plan the school 
provides and furnishes this room and sup- 
plies heat, light, janitor service, and salary of 
librarian. The village pays for the books and 
magazines (foreign as well as English), which 
bear the public library stamp and remain the 
property of the village. The rooms are open 
every afternoon and evening, including Sun- 
day. 

Advantages of the plan lie in the economy of 
construction, Mr. Gilruth’s estimate being that 
at least 75 per cent. of the initial cost is saved. 
The school auditorium, gymnasium, and work 
rooms may be used by both school and li- 
brary, and by operating the two together the 
cost of janitor service, fuel, telephone, etc., 
may be reduced te a minimum. 

As to the service rendered, the location of 
the library in the school building gives both 
teachers and scholars much greater oppor- 
tunity to use it for research and independent 
reading, while townspeople coming to the build- 
ing to attend the various community activities 
tend to become regular patrons of the library. 
Likewise, the library, by providing the expert 
services of a trained librarian, brings greater 
returns from the investment by getting maxi- 
mum efficiency out of books and periodicals 
furnished for classroom use. 

To be successful such a library must fulfill 
certain physical requirements. It must be in a 
centrally located building; it must have a sep- 
arate outside entrance, permitting its use when 
the rest of the building is locked; it must have 
a larger space than the ordinary grade room; 
and it must have separately controlled heat 
mains and special arrangements for ventila- 
tion if economical operation is to be secured. 


Government and Service 


Appointment and Tenure 


TENURE OF OFFICE 
The question whether a librarian can be 


summarily dropped by his board in _ the 
middle of his contract term has_ recently 
been brought before the courts in Ohio. 
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William F. Sewall, whose summary dismis- 
sal from his position as librarian of the To- 
ledo (O.) Public Library last July was made 
the basis of a suit against the city to recover 
the amount of his salary for the remainder of 
the year, has won his case in the court of 
common pleas. Mr. Sewall based his claim 
on the ground that on Jan. 1, 1914, he made a 
contract with the board for the entire year, 
and the court sustained him, awarding him 
$1371. This represents his salary from July 1, 
1914, to Jan. 1, 1915, with interest on each in- 
stalment as it came due. 


Governing Board 


TRUSTEES’ MEETINGS 

The Somerville (Mass.) Public Library has 
had two meetings this winter of rather unusual 
character and interest. To the first the trus- 
tees invited all the members of the city gov- 
ernment and heads of city departments to 
inspect the library system and then to meet 
informally all members of the staff. The trus- 
tees and officials met at City Hall, proceeded 
in automobiles to the several branches and 
arrived at Central just before nine o’clock; at 
all the buildings the several staffs were on duty 
and all processes were in operation, including 
those not usually carried on in the evening, 
such as cataloging, typewriting, etc. After a 
thorough inspection of the Central building, 
during which the members of the branch staffs 
had arrived, the whole company of eighty, in- 
cluding the mayor, two ex-mayors and alder- 
men and the members of the staff, met for 
refreshments and mutual introduction and con- 
versation. 

The second meeting, some months later, was 
a joint business session between the trustees 
and the so-called executive and departmental 
‘heads.” Around the council table the trustees 
and the nine executives considered, under the 
chairmanship of the librarian, details of the 
library organization and work. Each “head” 
spoke briefly of one or two of the important 
matters in her charge and answered questions 
from the trustees or developed points at the 
suggestion of the librarian. 


Executive. Librarian 


QUALIFICATIONS OF LIBRARIAN 

Three kinds of librarians. Dr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick. Pub. Libs., Ja.-F. 1915. p. 1-4; 
47-50. 

One of the chief distinctions between a 
capable and an inefficient worker lies in the 
ability of the former to make the best of 
unpromising conditions, and to turn out a 
good job with poor tools. The tools of the 
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librarian are the buildings, books, and appli- 
ances, and the material to work on is the 
community itself. The worker may view his 
task from any one of three standpoints—she 
may be a librarian of the day before yesterday, 
of yesterday, or of to-day. 

The librarian of the day before yesterday 
serves only a part of his community. Not 
only does he make no effort to encourage the 
use of his library, but he distinctly, though 
unconsciously, discourages certain classes, rich 
as well as poor, from entering it. 

The librarian of yesterday excludes no one 
from his library; he discourages no person 
nor any class of persons. He simply fails to 
make connection between man and book, so 
that part of his fine collection remains wholly 
or partly unused, while sections of the com- 
munity fail to use the library, either through 
ignorance or through doubt of a welcome. 

The librarian of to-day knows the books in 
his library and the dwellers in his town, and he 
knows both in their relationships, actual and 
potential. If there are disused books on his 
shelves or non-readers in his community, it is 
not because he has. not tried to bring them 
together. 

Dr. Bostwick follows his definition of the 
characteristics of these three classes of libra- 
rians with a study of the way in which each 
would probably view and act upon certain 
practical problems, such as the discovery that 
the library circulates no books on plumbing, 
that there are practically no card holders in one 
section of his town, or that little but trashy 
fiction is being taken from the library. He 
concludes that the librarian of to-day does 
not necessarily expend more energy than the 
others, but that it is expended in a different 
direction and for a different object. The dif- 
ference between them is not so much in the 
amount of work done as in the attitude of 
mind. An enthusiastic spirit, a high aim, and 
unflagging energy are characteristics of the 
best type of librarian of to-day. The librarian 
of tomorrow will love his library as an agency 
for the improvement of his community, and he 
will do nothing for its aggrandizement, ex- 
pansion, or improvement that involves a 
change of the community in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


Rules for Readers 
Home Use. Loans. 


PAY COLLECTIONS 

Owing to a decrease in revenue, the Chicago 
Public Library's book fund has been reduced, 
and a rental collection has been inaugurated. 
This collection contains duplicates of desirable 
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new books which will be rented for a fee of 
five cents for the first three days or any 
shorter period, and two cents per day there- 
after for each volume. Books must be re- 
newed after two weeks like other library 
books. A loan fund provides for the purchase 
of these volumes, and as soon as its cost has 
been defrayed from its rental fees the book 
is transferred to the free shelves for general 
circulation. Every book in the rental collec- 
tion is duplicated in the free collection. 


Administration 
Treatment of Special Material 


DOLL COLLECTIONS 

The Passaic (N. J.) Public Library, noted 
for its co-operation with and from the for- 
eigners in Passaic, reports that during the year 
dolls have been dressed in national costume 
by the different nationalities in town: Italian, 
Irish, Hungarian, Slovac, Bohemian, Dutch, 
German, French, Scotch, Polish, Jewish, 
Swedish, and Russian. As far as possible, 
an effort was made to get dolls with the na- 
tional characteristics in their features. These 
dolls are to be displayed in the different 
branches. So far they have been used in the 
Park branch for story-hour work, a story 
about a different nationality being told each 
week, and the customs of the children in that 
country being briefly described. 


PICTURE COLLECTIONS 


During the year 1914 nearly 4000 loans were 
recorded from the picture collection in the 
Thomas Hughes room of the Chicago Public 
Library. The pictures are derived from many 
different sources; some are received as gifts 
from interested and grateful patrons, others 
are obtained from calendars and advertise- 
ing posters, while many come as a sort of by- 
product of library work, being clipped from 
old magazines and discarded books. Prac- 
tically the only expense for the collection is 
for mounting and filing. About 6000 pieces 
have been mounted on 10 by 14-inch card- 
board, and nearly as many more are ready to 
be mounted when called for, 

The demands for pictures come from un- 
expected sources. Not only are they used by 
teachers, kindergartners, story-tellers, and 
librarian, but every week newspaper men, il- 
lustrators of magazines, leaders of women’s 
clubs and missionary societies, and photo- 
graphers come for material for illustrations 
for articles, lectures, costumes, designs and 
poses. 

During the school year groups of geograph- 
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ical pictures are in greatest demand. Pictures 
of industries help to illustrate the lessons in 
the classroom; pictures of animals enable the 
child to visualize the creatures about which 
he is reading. One teacher who has drawn 
heavily upon the collection declared that her 
class in geography had become the show class 
of the school because the pictures made the 
work a delight to her pupils, and they were 
thus able to make more intelligent recitations. 

In story-telling the pictures play the im- 
portant role of illustrating, in form and color, 
the legendary and mythological characters 
that the small listeners love. The rapid 
growth in the demand for pictures from this 
collection during the two years of its exist- 
ence has amply proven its practical utility. 
Pictures are loaned on any regular borrower's 
card, and will be issued in addition to books 
charged to the same card. They may be had 
singly or in groups and by subjects. They 
are filed in large vertical file cases, so that 
patrons may examine them and make selec- 
tions to suit their needs. 


PICTURE COLLECTIONS 


The 1914 report of the Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Free Library says of its picture collection: 

“The result of the first year’s work of our 
loan print department evidences that it is not 
only meeting an existing demand, but is bring- 
ing to us many people who have not made use 
of the library heretofore in connection with 
their work. Teachers and clubwomen have 
been prominent among our patrons, and ex- 
hibits have been prepared for classrooms, Sun- 
day school exercises for special occasions, lec- 
tures and club papers. Nearly 4000 pictures 
were circulated during the year. As the work 
began with only a comparatively small number 
of prints suitable for special seasons, and the 
demand was for pictures of widely diverse 
character, the majority of orders filled re- 
quired everything involved in preparing prints 
for circulation. 1. ¢., searching magazines, cat- 
alogs, and like sources for suitable pictures, 
clipping, classifying, and mounting; 742 envel- 
opes for unmounted prints have been made, 
labelled and filed. Over 11,000 unmounted 
prints have been classified and stored in these 
envelopes ready for use, the whole filling some 
twenty specially prepared boxes.” 


Cataloging 


CATALOGING 


A modern public card catalog has been urged 
for the Massachusetts State Library since 1909, 
and on the first of October, 1914, work on it 
was begun under the direction of Mrs. Fran- 
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ces Rathbone Coe, with the help of three 
assistants trained in the Harvard College Li- 
brary. As a beginning the slip catalog of the 
law collection was typewritten on cards, and 
in doing this, decisions on form and arrange- 
ment cf cards were made as follows: The L. 
C. form of card is to be followed, and the L. 
C. printed cards to be used when possible. 
Harvard College Library rules for capitaliza- 
tion are to be used when L. C. forms cannot be 
followed. The L. C. form of entry in English 
is to be followed, but the Anglicized form 
rather than the vernacular when foreign names 
are well known. The L. C. subject headings 
are to be used, with variation to the American 
Library Association list when wise; and for 
law, the subject headings used in the Harvard 
University Law Library, the Social Law Li- 
brary, and the list of the West Publishing 
Company. In the two months, October 1 to 
November 30, over 6000 cards were typewritten 
by one assistant and revised by another. These 
represented 1344 books, for which the cards 
were made; 1250 guide cards were prepared 
and ordered with celluloid protection; and 423 
cross-reference cards were typewritten and du- 
plicated for the public catalog and official file. 
These catalog cards had also been sorted, 
alphabeted and filed with proper guides, and 
as a result the author list of the law catalog 
from “A” through “C” was available for use 
when the 1914 report was written. 


Classification 
CLASSIFICATION 

In the work of preparation for the new dic- 
tionary catalog for the Massachusetts State 
Library, begun in 1914, classifications have 
been adopted as follows: 

(a) The law collection will be classified very 
simply, using the scheme given on pages 50 
and 51 of Kaiser’s “Law, legislative and muni- 
cipal reference libraries.” This is uniform with 
the New York State Library in the decisions 
made since the fire of 1911. 

(b) The collected set of United States docu- 
ments will be arranged by serial number, and 
the departmental sets arranged as in edition 
three of the “Checklist of United States public 
documents.” They will thus be uniform with 
the collection in the Documents Library at 
Washington, and with most other depository 
libraries. 

(c) State and city documents will be ar- 
ranged alphabetically by states, then by cities 
under states: the collected edition first in a 
chronologic order, and the department edition 
alphabetically by departments and chronologic 
under each department. 

(d) General periodicals will be arranged 
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alphabetically by the title as currently publish- 
ed, and only law and a few other periodicals 
will be placed with the subject. 

(e) Individual biography will be arranged 
in alphabetic order by the subject of the biog- 
raphy. This will gather together all the lives 
of one individual, i.e, lives of Lincoln under 
“L.” and these will then be alphabeted by 
author. 

(f) Aside from the above exceptions, the 
Dewey Decimal Classification, eighth edition, 
will be used throughout the library, for the 
following reasons: 

“Because per se it seems as well adapted to 
our needs and conditions as the Library of 
Congress or the Cutter expansive classifica- 
tions, the only others in sufficient practice to 
require consideration. Because the Dewey 
Decimal Classification, if intelligently used, 
will result in shorter class marks than the Li- 
brary of Congress classification. Because it is 
the only classification generally accepted 
throughout the United States, and has been 
adopted by two-thirds of the cataloged libra- 
ries in Massachusetts, and to some extent 
abroad. Any system universally current, or 
tending to become so, is for these reasons by 
far the most serviceable. The State Library 
will be used with greater ease and freedom if 
legislators, librarians and the general public 
find a classification with which they are already 
more or less familiar. Some of the Dewey 
classes will have to be expanded, and some 
groups like those for biography or fiction will 
be eliminated, while others like history and 
travel will be combined. Any classification 
must be adapted to the special needs of the li- 
brary.” 

(g) Pamphlets will be placed with books on 
the same subject. 

(h) Bibliographies will be placed with books 
on the same subject. 

(i) All current pamphlets of only ephemeral 
value, but useful in the legislative reference 
department, will be stamped with the library’s 
stamp and filed in the vertical file by subject, 
without collating, accessioning or cataloging, 
but a count will be kept of the same. This 
would render them immediately accessible, but 
would free the time needed for their full re- 
cording for more lasting purposes. 


CLASSIFICATION SySTEMS (DEWEY DECIMAL) 

Adapting the classification to the needs of 
school work. Esther M. Davis. Pub. Libs. 
Ja., 1915. p. 8-0. 

The success of the school library depends 
largely on the librarian’s ability to adopt li- 
brary methods to meet the needs of the school. 
It may be an advantage to shelve books from 
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one class with those of a different subject so 
as to make the library’s resources more acces- 
sible to the students, but the classification 
should not be changed until the new arrange- 
ment has been thoroughly tested. 

A list of the changes made in the D. C. 
classification to adapt it to the needs of the 
library of the Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers is appended to the article. 


Loan Department 


INTER-LIBRARY LOANS 

A recent amendment to the rules of the 
Plainfield (N. J.) Public Library, relative to 
non-residents, is as follows: 

A person may borrow books, with the ex- 
certion of such designated as “reference” and 
“restricted” and books of fiction, upon pre- 
senting an inter-library loan card signed by 
the librarian of his town library, and upon 
agreeing to return such books within not more 
than four weeks’ time, and upon paying all 
transportation charges. 

To facilitate the use of inter-library loans, 
the Plainfield Library has adopted the “Par- 
cel Post Service—Subscribers Receipt Card,” 
upon which are numbered spaces to 100, which 
are punched out for the amount of postage 
necessary to mail books by parcel post to the 
library sending the request. The card is thus 
a receipt to the library making use of the 
inter-library loan system for a $1 deposit, the 
borrowing library in turn being reimbursed 
by the applicant for whom the request is 
made. 

Any unexpended balance remaining on de- 
posit will be refunded upon application. The 
subscriber’s card must accompany every order. 
The loan period begins on the date of mail- 
ing and ends on the date of return mailing. 
Books must be securely wrapped and tied, not 
sealed, with the sender’s name, or the name 
of the borrowing library, and address pre- 
ceded by the word “From.” 


Binding and Repair 
LEATHER BINDINGS, CARE OF 

Practical hints on the conservation of 
books. J. Christian Bay. Pub. Libs., F., 1915. 
P. 53-54. 

To prevent warped bindings on newly bound 
books, in winter or in moist weather, allow 
the books to dry gradually before they are 
handled. Slip rubber bands over the fore- 
edges and hinges, and around the middle of the 
books, and pack them closely on trucks for a 
few days at some distance from the radiators. 

To preserve leather bindings castor oil is 
recommended as being preferable to beeswax 
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or vaseline. After cleaning the book thor- 
oughly with a soft brush, the oil is dabbed 
on with a linen rag and left to dry. The ap- 
plication should be as even as possible, and 
experience will show how many times it should 
be applied. After a week or so the surface 
may be rubbed lightly with soft beeswax. 
“No person not a bookbinder should trust him- 
self to use varnish.” Sweet oil has been found 
liable to run through the leather backs into 
the body of books. A dry rub, or a faintly 
moist one, with a clean cloth, will help pre- 
serve leather bindings. 


PASTE 

The librarian of the Boulder (Colo.) Public 
Library has published in The Occasional 
Leaflet the following recipes for paste and 
glue, which she has used for several years 
and which were given her by a practical 
binder : 

Library paste: 6 heaping tablespoons of 
flour, 2 heaping tablespoons of corn-starch, 
half teaspoon of pulverized alum. Add water 
and beat thoroughly. It should have the con- 
sistency of cream. Put on the stove in a 
double boiler and cook, stirring constantly 
until it begins to clear. Remove from heat 
and add half teaspoon of clove oil and one 
spoonful of glue. This will make two quarts 
of paste and keep indefinitely. 

Glue: 1 pound of white glue. Cover with 
good cider vinegar, and when dissolved add 
half ounce of glycerine to keep plastic. 


Shelf Department 

SHELF LIST 

To supplement the card catalog and complete 
the necessary records and cross-references, in 
the new scheme of cataloging inaugurated in 
the Massachusetts State Library in 1914, the 
aim has been to give information on but one 
record as far as compatible with this complete 
interrelation, and to use the tools and records 
in cxistence as far as possible. Therefore, the 
four accession books, which have briefly classi- 
fied and recorded in blocks or groups by date 
the additions of the past two years, will be 
continued. In order that the present card cabi- 
nets may serve, a shelf-list card of index size 
will repeat the accession date, instead of an 
accession number, as a key to the accession 
books, and give the usual brief shelf-list re- 
cord, having an added entry on the card each 
time a new date in the accession book is re- 
corded, but giving in inclusive form the total 
volumes of a set or continuation received on 
this date. The call-number by which this card 
is filed will lead to the book, and the author 
and title entry upon it will connect it with the 
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card catalog. Prior to the last two years all 
of the information now divided between the 
accession books and the shelf-list was given 
upon the author card. Therefore, this card 
will have the new call-number added to it, will 
have its author heading made uniform with 
present decisions, and will become the library 
shelf-list. These cards exist back to 1881. 
Prior to this date there is a printed catalog 
and no other record, except data entered in the 
books themselves, and a total of additions by 
years recorded in the annual reports. In 
place, accordingly, of any other record, a 
shelf-list card will ultimately be made in the 
brief form mentioned above. 


INVENTORY 

The annual stocktaking in the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library and its branches, in Baltimore, 
during 1914, was very successfully conducted 
by a new plan. Before going to a branch to 
take stock, each branch shelf-list was com- 
pared with the central shelf-list. This ar- 
rangement was found far preferable to the 
system of years before. The central shelf-list 
does not leave the building. All changed 
number work and new accessions are added 
as the work is accomplished, and not held 
over as in other years until the shelf-list 
comes in and the work allowed to accumulate. 
Errors and mistakes of any kind, either from 
the branch department or an_ individual 
branch, were immediately rectified at the cen- 
tral building, and there was a great saving 
of notes being written and books brought in 
after stocktaking is over. The time required 
for stocktaking at each branch was reduced 
by half. 


Libraries on Special Subjects 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


Sounding the retreat. Elliott Flower. (In 
Harper's Weekly, May 1, 1915. vol. 60; p. 
417-418.) 

An account of the fight that was on in Wis- 
consin to abolish the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary, with some account of its work and 
history. 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARIES 


With all its libraries, Boston has one that is 
unique among such institutions in the world. 
The General Theological Library supplies 
books free to ministers of all denominations. 
This library of religion and community service 
aims to place the best books on theology and 
kindred subjects within reach of every minister 
in New England, regardless of creed. Books 
are mailed to the ministers free of charge, the 
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library prepaying the postage and inclosing 
with the book the amount of the return post- 
age. By this means ministers in small towns 
and rural districts have free access to standard 
books which otherwise would be inaccessible. 

The General Theological Library now has 
about 20,000 volumes. In 1914 the circulation 
reached 25,000 volumes which, distributed 
among the 1800 regular borrowers, gives a high 
individual average. In addition to the standard 
books, the library keeps on file current maga- 
zines dealing with religious questions. A spe- 
cial committee decides on the new books to be 
purchased. Rev. Frederick B. Allen, the secre- 
tary, says that books on social questions are 
being demanded in increasing numbers, to the 
exclusion of the older books on theology. The 
library has special reading courses prepared by 
prominent men or groups of men. For ex- 
ample, Prof. Williston Walker, of Yale, se- 
lected a list of general books on “The religious 
history of New England.” Dr. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, president of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, assisted by Prof. E. K. 
Eyerly, prepared a list on “The country 
church and rural problem.” 


General Libraries 


For Special Classes 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 

In connection with the Educational Museum 
maintained for use in the public schools of 
St. Louis, a teachers’ library was opened in 
1905. It contains the best publications on phi- 
losophy, psychology, education, school manage- 
ment, science, and literature, the textbooks 
used in our own and other countries, reports 
and courses of study of the schools of the 
United States and Europe, reference books 
giving information on all the material in the 
museum, and the leading educational and 
other magazines. 

The teachers’ library aims to put within 
reach of the teachers everything they need for 
professional study and self-culture, some of 
which the public library does not supply. Prin- 
cipals and teachers co-operate with the board 
of education in making the institution as com- 
plete and efficient as it should be. They are 
asked to state what they would like to have 
added to the library, and their suggestions and 
wishes always meet with ready consideration. 

The number of volumes in the library is 
8000; 2000 volumes of the private library of 
Dr. Soldan, late superintendent of schools of 
St. Louis, were presented to the institution by 
his widow. 

A catalog of the library is in the hands of 
each teacher. She may procure the books in 
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two ways, by calling at the library to select the 
books she wishes to read or by inserting the 
title of the book or books in an order blank. 
The books desired are sent to her school by 
the museum automobile in the same way in 
which museum material is sent. The board of 
education makes it easy for the teachers to 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered 
by the library, and these opportunities are most 
extensively used. 


LIBRARIES FOR SOLDIERS 

A recent issue of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune says: 

“The nation-wide movement to establish a 
library for the American soldiers in and about 
Honolulu has met with such hearty response 
from the citizens of the United States, who 
have donated volumes and volumes of all kinds 
of literature, that Brig.-Gen. James Parker, of 
the First Cavalry Brigade, stationed at Fort 
Sam Houston, has come forward with a sug- 
gestion that such libraries would be a great 
boon at Fort Brown, Brownsville, Texas, com- 
manded by Col. A. P. Clocksom, Third Cavalry, 
now containing four troops of cavalry and one 
battery of artillery—between 400 and 500 men. 

“The establishment of libraries at the fol- 
lowing posts also is recommended by Gen. 
Parker: Fort Ringgold, Rio Grande City, Tex., 
commanded by Major Jesse Mcl. Carter, Third 
Cavalry, with a garrison of two troops of 
cavalry; and Fort Duncan, Eagle Pass, Tex., 
commanded by Col. Henry C. Hedges, Jr., 
Seventeenth Infantry, with a garrison of a 
regiment of infantry, a troop of cavalry and 
a battery of artillery—a total of about 1000 
men. 

“All that is necessary to make these proposed 
libraries a reality is the donation, by the Amer- 
ican people, of books, magazines and papers of 
any description. All literature received by the 
Times-Pacayune will be forwarded to the fight- 
ing men through the proper channels.” 


For Special Classes—Children 


Cuitpren, WorK WITH 

In spite of some necessary curtailment of 
children’s privileges in the Queens Borough 
Public Library, through lack of funds, the cir- 
culation of children’s books increased marked- 
ly. The 1914 report of the library says of this 
phase of the library's activities: “The collec- 
tions are comparatively small and almost in- 
credibly active. Each circulating volume was 
issued for home use about 11% times; fiction 
539 of the whole circulation. Very close co- 
operation with the schools, both public and 
parochial, has been effected. The interest of 
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the district superintendents, Dr. Shimer and 
Dr. Perry, as well as that of principals and 
teachers has been a source of strength, we ven- 
ture to believe, to both library and schools. 
Regular visits to class-rooms by librarians, and 
class visits to libraries have been carried on. 
One children’s librarian was invited to give a 
course of talks on “Books and their use” to all 
classes above the primary. About forty such 
talks were given. Addresses were given by the 
chief of the children’s department to ten 
mothers’ clubs. Story hours were held as 
usual with no decline in interest and beneficial 
results, and 122 club meetings (children’s li- 
brary clubs), were held. Ten carefully 
planned exhibits went in rotation from branch 
to branch, among them the highly cultural art 
exhibits, in which the children showed intelli- 
gent interest, and an increasing comprehension 
of the pictures as good art. A collection of 
books and a story hour accompanied each ex- 
hibit.” 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

A special vocational bulletin board has been 
placed in the Public Library in Iowa City, Ia. 
On it will be posted from time to time pictures, 
postals, newspaper clippings, etc., as aids in 
vocational guidance. Books and pamphlets 
pertaining to the subject will be kept on the 
display shelf attached thereto. 


ENCOURAGING GOOD READING 

The third annual report of the Free Public 
Library of Pottsville, Pa., shows that the 
work with children has been pushed, $300 (a 
gift) spent for “easy books” for the very small 
borrowers resulting in a circulation of 4733 
as compared with 1871 of the year before. 
The “hero circle” of reading was very popular, 
forty-seven children’s names appearing on the 
roll of honor of the first circle and thirty-one 
on the second. “Our recommended grade 
reading” proved another very successful move. 
The superintendent of schools stood sponsor 
for a list of recommended books for the 
schools from the third to the eighth grades, 
inclusive, and offered a certificate to every 
child who completed the reading. It was 
found these books were needed in many dupli- 
cates and at the close of the school year 208 
certificates were issued. A few years of this 
plan will bring the children of Pottsville to 
the high school ready to study literature; and 
those who stop short of the high school will 
have laid a foundation for culture and gained 
the reading habit which can never be lost. The 
juniors and seniors in the high school were 
taught to use the library and the high school 
library was re-organized by the library staff. 
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Owing to the crowded condition of the library 
rooms, stories were told in the schools, and 
collections of books—one for each child en- 
rolled in the school—were placed in four out- 
lying buildings. 


“LADDERS” OF BOOKS 

Each branch of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary in Baltimore has been supplied with a 
small wooden ladder, having five rungs; on 
each rung there are posted author, title and 
shelf number of three books, making fifteen 
books in all. These are called ladders of 
history, botany, travel, biography, etc., accord- 
ing to the list of books mounted. The object 
of this ladder at each branch is to inspire the 
children to good reading, other than fiction 
and juvenile stories. The reading should be- 
gin at the bottom rung and continue to the 
fifth rung. On each rung the books are a 
little more advanced. When anyone has com- 
pleted the fifth rung, having read all fifteen 
books, that child’s name is then placed on the 
roll of honor which is placed to the side of 
the ladder. The child is questioned on the 
reading of each book by the custodian or the 
clerk on duty. One branch library began with 
a “ladder of botany.” A number of books 
with colored plates were placed near the lad- 
der. The children became much interested, 
and each day they brought in wild flowers. 
They were then eager to learn from the books 
what they could concerning the flowers which 
they had brought. In May a “ladder of birds” 
was very popular, because of the intense in- 
terest aroused in both young and old by the 
variety of birds in the immediate vicinity. 
Constant inquiries for information on bird 
life were made, thus causing a good circula- 
tion of books on natural history. 


School Libraries 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The school librarian: training and status. 
W. Dawson Johnston. Pub. Libs., Ap., 1915. 
p. 151-154. (Also printed in Minn. P. L. Comm. 
Lib. Notes and News, Mr., 1915, p. 157-160.) 

If we are to have useful libraries we must 
have better schools, particularly better school 
libraries. If we are to have better school li- 
braries we must have more capable and bet- 
ter trained librarians. Public libraries will not 
justify their existence until they are more used 
and better used; until more people are able to 
use them and to better purpose. The intro- 
duction to the resources of the public library 
must come through the schools. Students in 
school and college and men and women who 
use the public libraries waste a large part of 
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their time in wandering from library to li- 
brary, and from department to department, 
simply because they have not had the opportun- 
ity in the schools to learn how to use books 
and libraries. 

As long as the more progressive teachers are 
interested in securing laboratory equipment 
rather than library equipment, as long as reci- 
tation is considered more important than study, 
as long as teachers of history and literature 
are satisfied with mere classroom or text book 
resources, the development of school libra- 
ries will continue to be slow. Of a total ex- 
penditure of nearly one million dollars for 
laboratory equipment, grade readings and li- 
braries in the Minnesota high schools during 
the last twenty years only 14 per cent was for 
libraries, and of the total expenditure for the 
same period during the last year only 11 per 
cent was for libraries. A slight improvement 
in the situation is shown by the fact that the 
expenditure for libraries in state high schools 
twenty years ago was only 4-100 of the entire 
educational expenditure of the state; to-day 
it is 15-100 of one per cent. 

Three types of libraries are to be considered 
in this discussion: (1) the isolated school li- 
brary of rural districts; (2) the school and 
public libraries of urban districts each attempt- 
ing to provide books for children but entirely 
separate; and (3) the school and public libra- 
ries centralized, but not consolidated, each ren- 
dering a special type of service. 

The school libraries established in New York 
state as a result of the law of 1838 are the best 
example of the first type. This law provided 
an appropriation of $55,000 a year for the pur- 
chase of libraries for such school districts as 
were able to raise by taxation an equal amount 
for the same purpose. 

The second type is well illustrated by pres- 
ent-day conditions in New York City. Here 
the central and branch libraries work side by 
side with the schools but are entirely separ- 
ate from them. On the one hand, there is the 
public library with its 88 branches and 950,000 
volumes for circulation, and on the other hand, 
there is the Board of Education with libraries 
for reference and circulation in 260 schools 
containing nearly two million volumes. In 
1912, Dr. F. C. Howe, reporting on the eco- 
nomic utilization of public school plants stated 
that the erection of thirty-two branch libraries 
in the last five years had entailed an expendi- 
ture of $2,595,800 for buildings and equipment, 
and $1,422,201 for sites. “A large part of this 
cost could have been saved,” Mr. Howe de- 
clared, “had the schools and the branch libra- 
ries been housed under the same roof . . . the 
libraries ought to be a closely integral agency 
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of education.” Nothing has been done to bet- 
ter this condition. 

In some cities the situation is worse: the 
public libraries have supplemented the school 
libraries while pupils go to the public library 
for fiction but for little more. 

The third type of school library service, 
that in which the school and public libraries 
are ccntralized, is already taking the place of 
the earlier forms of library service in both 
country and town. The person or persons in 
charge of this new type of library service in 
rural and urban schools and in school depart- 
ments of public libraries must be either teach- 
ers with library training or librarians with 
pedagogical training. Mere clerks will not do. 
Mere teachers will not do. All persons in 
charge of libraries should have the equivalent 
of a six weeks’ course in library economy. 
The thing that militates most against efficiency 
in libraries is the length of runs of office of 
untrained librarians on the one hand and the 
shortness of terms of office of those who 
have received proper training on the other 
hand. Trained librarians in schools will not 
only make for better schools but will benefit 
the public library and the community. 


Reading and Aids 
Aids to Readers 


Co-OPERATIVE BOOKLISTS 

A selected list of books on flowers and gar- 
dens to be found in the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary of Baltimore, Md., has been compiled by 
the library and issued by J. Bolgiano & Sons, 
a long-established seed store in that city. The 
books are classified under the headings “Gar- 
dens and garden designs,” “Gardens of vari- 
ous countries,” “The pleasures of a garden,” 
“Children’s and school gardens,” and “Miscel- 
laneous garden topics.” The library call num- 
ber is given for each one of the 160 books 
mentioned. The list is printed on three pages 
of an 8% x11 inch folder, and on the fourth 
page is the seed store advertisement. Cuts of 
various flowers are used in the upper corners 
of each page. The lists are distributed from 
the library and from a number of business 
firms in the city. 


Book EXHIBITS 

To supplement the use of lectures, catalogs, 
press notices, etc., for making known to the 
public the resources of the libraries in Bristol, 
England, the exhibition cases in the Reference 
Library have been regularly used for the dis- 
play of books. Various sections of the library 
are taken in turn, and specially selected books 
are placed there to illustrate the subject in 
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hand. In this way the contents of the library 
are brought prominently into notice. The fol- 
lowing subjects have been dealt with: Fine 
arts; industrial science; general history, in- 
cluding facsimiles of ancient documents; 
works illustrating costume; botany and gar- 
dening; engineering and motor power; build- 
ing construction and allied trades; rare books, 
pamphlets, etc., relating to the history and 
antiquity of Bristol, forming parts of the city 
local collection ; illustrations of the great Eng- 
lish poets and dramatists; Shakespeariana, 
Chattertoniana, etc. Previous exhibits have 
included a collection of early printed and rare 
editions of the Holy Bible; Babylonian antiqui- 
ties ; poets and poetry ; Greek literature ; book- 
bindings; recent developments in aeronautics ; 
choice gifts of Bristol benefactors ; and exam- 
ples of incunabula and early printed books. 


Bibliograpbical Hotes 


The New York Public Library has publish- 
ed a 31-page catalog of the Polish books be- 
longing to the circulation department. 


A “Handbook of special libraries” is to be 
issued in the summer of 1915 by the Special 
Libraries Association. 


The Municipal Reference Library, Room 1005 
City Hall, Chicago, has been authorized to 
fill all orders from non-residents for copies 
of the “Chicago city manual for 1914.” 


The description of the manuscript division 
of the New York Public Library prepared by 
Victor Hugo Paltsits, the keeper of manu- 
scripts, for the February Bulletin, has been re- 
printed in a separate pamphlet. 


Another subject index to the bills and reso- 
lutions of the regular session of the thirty- 
fourth legislature in Texas, has been prepared 
by Joseph F. Marron. It shows the final action 
on the bills passed by both houses, and tells 
when they become effective. 


A little catalog of the books for the blind 
in the Louisville (Ky.) Free Public Library 
has been printed giving the books in New 
York point and in line letter. A good many 
juveniles are included and a few books of 
music. 


The library of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City is planning to pre- 
pare a brief monthly digest of banking litera- 
ture, to supplement its daily index to financial 
periodicals and its press clipping record of 
currency controversy and Federal Reserve 
System development. 
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A list of early Harvard broadsides, com- 
piled by William Coolidge Lane, with indi- 
cation of the:libraries in this country and in 
England in which copies are to be found, is 
printed on pages 264-304 of the Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society covering 
the annual meeting held in October, 1914. 


“The child” is the title of a 32-page pamphlet 
printed and distributed gratis by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of New York 
City. It is written in the simplest English, 
well printed, with numerous marginal illus- 
trations, and contains chapters on “The home,” 
“Preparing for the baby,” “The baby up to 
one year,” “The runabout baby,” “The child 
of school age,” “The sick child,” and “Emer- 
gencies.” 


Mr. Cary R. Sage of 1200 East Capitol St. 
N. E., Washington, offers his services to li- 
brarians of public libraries, as a special worker 
for them at the Library of Congress. Mr. 
Sage is skilled in cataloging, in the compila- 
tion of bibliographical references, in the prep- 
aration of abstracts from books and short 
articles, and as a reader and a translator of 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. For 
the past fifteen years he has been engaged ex- 
clusively in editorial and library work. 


Volume 8 of “American bibliography,” com- 
piled by Charles Evans, has come from the 
press. It covers the books, pamphlets, and 
periodical publications printed in the United 
States in the years 1790-1792, and fills 432 
pages. The volume is dedicated to “the 
founders and committee of management of 
the John Carter Brown Library, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island, who have 
so admirably shown how private wealth in- 
telligently directed and administered can aid 
the higher scholarship of the country.” 


The Library of Congress has published in 
four fat octavo volumes a “Calendar of the 
correspondence of George Washington, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Continental army, with 
the officers.” This calendar is no. 2 of the 
calendars of the Washington manuscripts, and 
was prepared from the original manuscripts 
in the library by John C. Fitzpatrick of the 
division of manuscripts. It commences with 
Washington’s memorandum of the British loss 
at Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775, and runs to Jan. 
4, 1784, when Major General Knox made his 
last report. 


“The Canadian woman’s annual and social 
service directory,” recently issued, contains 
(p. 202-213) a list of the free and association 


libraries in the different provinces. It also 
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has paragraphs descriptive of the Dominion 
Archives; the Aberdeen Association for the 
distribution of good literature to settlers in 
isolated parts of Canada; the Canadian Free 
Library for the Blind, and the Reading Camp 
Association for men in railway construction 
camps; the work of special and traveling 
libraries; women in library work, their du- 
ties, qualifications, training; and the 
institutes held each year by the library asso- 
ciations. 


and 


The catalog of technical periodicals to be 
found in or near New York city will soon be 
issued. The list has been under preparation 
some four years in the library of the United 
Engineering Society, and the files of the fol- 
lowing libraries are included: the New York 
Public Library, the libraries of Columbia 
University, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the United Engineering Society, 
and the Chemists’ Club, in New York City; 
Stevens Institute of Technology, in Hoboken; 
and the Public Library of Plainfield, N. J. 
The volume will contain about 128 pages, and 
will be sent, postpaid, for $2.50 in paper, or 
$3.00 in cloth. 


The N. E. A. committee on normal school 
libraries has sent out a preliminary list of pub- 
lic normal schools in the United States, with 
the names of the librarians when known. The 
schools are listed alphabetically under the 
states, which in turn are alphabetically ar- 
ranged. Additions and corrections to the list 
are sought, all such information to be sent to 
Mr. Willis H. Kerr, Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas, while information on nor- 
mal school library matters will be cheerfully 
furnished by Mr. Kerr or Miss Mary C, 
Richardson, chairman of the committee and 
librarian of the State Normal School at Cas- 
tine, Maine. 


State 


Association for International 
special bulletin for 
f current 


The American 
Conciliation has issued a 
May devoted to an annotated list of 
periodicals selected from the growing litera- 
ture of internationalism which is issued serial- 
ly. The list was prepared by Frederick C. 
Hicks, law librarian at Columbia University, 
will be very useful to librarians and 
The material is divided into three 
groups—avowedly pacifist periodicals, those 
intended to promote international understand- 
ing through education, and those devoted to a 
record of international law in its various as- 
pects. The titles best adapted to form the 
nucleus of a larger collection have been 
marked with a star. 
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LIBRARY ECONOMY 


Documents, STATE 
Reece, Ernest J. State documents for libraries. 
Urbana, Iil.: Univ. of Il. 163 p. 75 c. (Univ. 
of il. Bull. Vol. xiii, no. 36.) 
Mann, Margaret, comp. Rules for filing cards in 
the dictionary catalogues of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh: The library. 32 p. 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Ward, Gilbert O. The high-school library. A. 
A. Pub. Board. 29 p. (7 p. bibl.) (Preprint 
of “Manual of library economy.” Chap vit.) 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 


Grano Raprips Public Library. Books added to the 
Main (Ryerson) Library from December, 1913, to 
December, 1914; cumulated from vol. 10 of the 
Monthly Bulletins. 64 p. 5 c. (Ann. bull. no. 9.) 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHILDREN 

Wisconsin State Normal School. Illustrated edi- 
tions of children’s books. 4 p. (Interesting books 
for teachers. no. 3.) 

Com. on Relations between Schools and Library. 
Some interesting books: grades 1 to 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Providence, R. L.: The library, 1914. 5 4-page 
folders. 

MorTHers 

Hall, Lolabel House, comp. A reading list for 
mothers; compiled for the College Woman’s Club 
and Faculty Woman’s Club. Minneapolis: Public 
Library. 15 p. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Acoustics 

Watson, F. R. Acoustics of auditoriums. _ Ur- 
bana, Ill, Univ. of Ill, 1014. 2 p. bibl. (Engi- 
neering Exp. Sta. Bull. no. 73.) 

AGRICULTURE 

Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library. <A _ reading 
list on agriculture, including gardening. 27 p. 
(Special library list no. 9.) 

AMERICANA 

Americana: books, map, prints, pamphlets, & 
documents. London: F. C. Carter. 20 p. (Hornsey 
book list, no. 50. 562 inom} 

Americana: including many interesting items. . . . 
New York: Heartman. 24 p. (Heartman’s auction 
no. 36. 317 items.) 

_ Americana; including many rare and_ important 
items. New York: Heartman. 46 p. (Heartman’s 
auction 35. 219 items.) 

A catalogue of Americana. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg. 113 p. (1915s—No. 45. 1121 items.) 

Catalogue of Americana, first editions, and Bib- 
liophile Society publications ew York: American 
Art Assn. unpaged. (320 items ) 

AMUSEMENTS 

Edwards, Richard Henry. Popular amusements. 
New York Association Press. _ bibls. $: 
(Studies in American social conditions.) 

Art 

Aitken, J. R.. The Christ of the men of art. 
Scribner. 7 p. bibl. $6 n. 

The Altman collection; a list of books for those 
who wish to increase their enjoyment of the collec- 
a, . « + (In Branch Lib. News of the N. Y. P. 
L., My., 1915. p. 67-70.) 

Philip Hanson, and Zinsser, Hans. A text- 
x. "aa bacteriology; a practical treatise for stu- 
dents and practitioners of medicine. 2. ed. New 
York: Appleton, 1914. bibls. $3.75 n. 
Biste—New Testament 

Robertson, Archibald Thomas. A grammar of 
the Greek New Testament in the light of historical 
research. Doran, 1914. 42 p. bibl. $5 


BrocraPuy 
Paddock, Annie Estelle. Overtaking the cen- 
turies; or, modern women of five nations. New 
York: Nat. Board of Y. W. C. A. 4p. bibl. 60 c., 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
The death penalty. [Outline for both sides of 
debate on the abolition of capital punishment, with 
bibl.} (In The Independent, May 10, 1915. p 
264.) 


CHEMISTRY 
Turner, W. E. S. Molecular associations. Long- 
mans. 7 4 bibl. $1.40 mn. (Monographs on in- 
organic and physical chemistry.) 


CuURCH AND STATE 
eed, Susan Martha. Church and state in Massa- 
chusetts, 1691-1740. Irbana, Ill.: Univ. of Iii, 
1914. 8 p. bibl. $1.05. (Studies in the social 
sciences. ) 


CITY_ MANAGER 
Toulmin, Harry Aubrey, Jr. The city manager; 
a new profession. Appleton. tro p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
(National Municipal League series.) 
CITY PLANNING 
{List of references on city planning.] (In Bul! 
39, Syracuse P. L., Mr., 1915. p. 3-6.) 


CoLorapo 
Richie, H. E., comp. Books [on Colorado] for 
Colorado libraries. (In The Occasional Leafet, 
Ap., 1915. p. 108-110.) 
Co-OPERATION 
Austin, Charles B., and Wehrwein, George S 
Co-operation in agriculture, marketing, and rural 
credit. Austin, Tex.: Univ. of Texas, 1914. 5 p. 
bibl. (Bull.) 


EDUCATION 
Elliott, Charles Herbert. Variation in the 
achievements of pupils; a study of the achievements 
of pupils in the fifth and seventh grades, and in 
classes of different sizes. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege. 6 p. bibl. $1.25. (Contributions to educa- 
tion.) 
ELectricity 
List of boss on electricity in the Deborah Cook 
Sayles P. Pawtucket, I.: The library. 26 p. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Business English and business correspondence 
(In Chicago P. L. Book Bull., Mr., 1915. p. 39.) 


ENTOMOLOGY 
iley, William Albert, and Johannsen, Oskar 
Augustus. Handbook of "medical entom ology. Ith- 
aca, N. Y.: Comstock Pub. Co. 14 p. bibl. $2 


Eruics 
Lyon, D. Willard. The Christian equivalent of 
war. New York: Association Press. 6 p. bibl 
c. 


Evrope 
A few books bearing on present conditions in 
Europe. Braddock, Pa.: Carnegie Free Library. 
4 P. 
Evrore—History 
Jordanes. The Gothic history of Jordanes in 
English version; with an introduction and a com- 
mentary o. Charles Christo yher Mierow. rev. ed 
= J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 3 p. bibi 
I 
Minns, Ellis Hovell. Scythians and Grecks; a 
survey of ancient history and archzology on the 
north coast of the Euxine from the Danube to the 
Caucasus. New York: Putnam, 1914. bibls. $20 n. 


Evrorean War 

Die deutsche Kriegsliteratur. t. Heft, von 
Kriegsbeginn bis Anfang Dezember 1914. 2. Heft, 
Neuerscheinungen Dezember 1914 bis Februar 1915 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 24 p.; 22 p. 

The European War: some works recently added 
to the library. (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Ap. 
1915. 400-407.) 

FEDERAL CONTROL 

Phelps, Edith M., comp. Selected articles on fed 
eral control of interstate corporations. 2. and enl 
ed. White Plains, oll W. Wilson Co. 15 p. 
bibl. $1 n. (Debaters’ ‘handbook series.) 
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FINANCE 

Gerstenberg, 
tion finance. 
bibl. $4. 
ISHING 

Angling literature, with scarce and standard books, 
from the library of C. M. Steinmetz. New York: 
Anderson Galleries, Inc. 63 p. (No. 1160—r915. 
668 items.) 

FOLKLORE 

Folklore, Mythologie, Sagen, Marchen, Volkslied, 
Drama, Dialektologie, Onomatologie. Kultur- 
geschichte. Leipzig: Gustav Fock. 73 1 (8207 
items.) 

GARDENING 

Kansas City 
list on flower 
shrubs It p. 

Grass, STAINED 

Brennan, 
books on stained glass. 
ly Bull., My., 1915. p. 

GovERN MENT 
eed, Thomas H. 
New York: Huebsch. 
(;RADE CROSSINGS 

Bureau of Railway Economics Library. 

references on grade crossings. 

Lajpat Rai. The Arya Samaj; an account of its 
origin, doctrines, and activities, with a biographical 
sketch of the founder; with a preface by Sidney 
Webb. New York: Longmans. 4 p. bibl. $1.75 n. 

SCIENCE 

Andrews, Benjamin R. Education for the home. 
Part tv, List of references on education for the 
home; cities and_ tewns hou arts. 
Washington, D. C.: Gov. Pr. p. (U. 
Bur. of Educ. Bull., 1914, no. = W els no. 

INDIANA 

Esarey, Logan. 
to 1850. 
Co. . bibl. $3. 

Jitney 

Articles on the jitney bus 

Assn. of Portland [Ore.], Ap., 


Charles W 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 


Materials of corpora- 
Inc. 11 p. 


(Mo.) Public Library. A reading 
gardening, including lawns, trees, 
(Special library list no. 8.) 


Gertrude, comp. A_ selected list of 
(In St. Louis P. L. Month- 
154.) 


Government for the people. 
bibls. $1.50 n. 


List of 
27 mimeographed p. 


A history of Indiana from its 
Indianapolis: W Stewart 


(In Bull a the L. 
p. 192-193.) 
JouRNALIS™M 
A catalogue of books on journalism, 
»xrinting, bookbinding, and allied arts 
p. Stammer. 20 p. (No. 1, May, 1915.) 


advertising, 
New York: 


w 
Ewell, 
2. ed. 
$4.50. 


Marshall Davis, ed 
Albany, N. Y.: M. 


the 
3 P- 


Essentials of 


Sender & Co. 


ENGLAND 

Gilbert The literary relations of 
Germany in the seventeenth century. 
bibl. $2.25 n. 


LITERATUR: 
Waterhouse, 
England and 
Putnam, 1914. 36 p. 
ITURGY 
Srawley, Rev. James Herbert. The early history 
of the liturgy. Putnam, ror3. 4 p. bibl. $2 n. 
(Cambridge handbooks of liturgical study.) 
LOCOMOTIVE VALVE-GEAR 
Bureau of Railway Economics Library, comp. 
List of references on locomotive valve (te 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen's My., 
1915. 509-515.) 
Lonpon 
Catalogue of books 
London. London: 
350. 4573 items.) 


Mag., 


relating to 
(No. 


and engr 
Francis EF 


av ings 
iwards. 40 p. 


MacFaRLANE FAMILY 
‘Nair, Mary Wilson 
division of the clan; 
McNair. Washington, D. C.: 
3 p. bibl. $1.50. 
MATHEM: 


Hrown 


MacFarlane; 
David D 
author, 1914 


The clan 
ancestry of 


The 


Tics 

Joseph Clifton. Curricula in mathematics; 
a comparison of courses in the countries represented 
in the International (¢ mission on the Teaching 
of Mathematics. Washington, D. Gov. 

4 p. bibl (Bur. of Educ. Bull. no. 4s. 

no. 619.) 
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Johnson, Alexander Bryan, ed 
peusis. 5s v. New York: Appleton. 
MENTAL HEALING 
Cabot, Richard C., comp. Medical works useful 
for clergymen and laymen, with special reference to 
ital ‘lected list. (In Bull. of the 
Theol , Boston, Ap., 1915. p. 12.) 
METALLURGY 
White, Charles H. 
analysis. Van Nostrand. 


Operative thera- 
bibls. $35 no 


Methods in 
4 p. bibl. 


metallurgical 
$2.50 n. 


, and the Maya Indians; 
ilkinson, Esq., of Mexico 
Art Assn. unpaged. (483 
items.) 
MICHIGAN 
Maps of Michigan and the Northwest. 
of the Grand Rapids P. L., Ap., 1915. p 
MUNICIPAL 


(In Bull. 
63-68.) 
GOVERNMI 
Dover (N. H.) r 
to municipal affairs Pp. 
New 
Catalogue of a fine collection of New Hamp- 
shire, Maine and town histories and 
genealogies. . . . Boston: ( Libbie & Co. 108 
p. (1422 items.) 
NEWSPAPERS 
Brigham, Clarence S., comp. 
American newspapers. 16 
tucky to Maine. (In Proc. of 
quarian Society, vol. 24, new 
363-449.) 
Not TINGHAMSH IRI 
utschmann, 


Library. Books relating 


Bibliography of 
Part Ken 
the American Anti- 
series, part 2. p. 


90-1820 


Heinrich The place-names of 
Nott inghamshire, their 
New York: Putnam, '91 3 Pp. 
(Cambridge arc hxological ond ethnological series 
PAGEANTS 
Los Angeles Pub! 
magazine articles on 
(In Lib. Books, Ap., 1915. p. 60-63.) 
Paut, Katuartne 
Paul, Edward Joy, comp. 
arine Choate Paul, now Mrs 
Clinton, Ia.: Mrs. W. J. 
Ave, 1914. 25 p. bibl 
Puitotocy, CLassicat 
K lassi he Te 
Fock. 7p. ad items.) 
POSTAGE STAMPS 
ist of books on 
stamps, postal sta 
(In Nottinghan 
34°30.) 
Portery, CHinest 
Clark, Martha, comp 
Chinese pottery. (In 
My., 1915. p. 153.) 
Pvatic HFALTH 
y, Henry Bixby Legal principles of 
ilth administration; introduction by John 


gmore. Chicago: Flood, 1914. 3 p. bibl 


Library. List of books and 
pageants and street parades. 


The of Kath- 
William J. Y 
Young, jr., 
$3.50 n. 


postage stamps, &c. 
tionery, revenue 
(Eng.) “Lib. Bull, 


(postage 
stamps, &c.) 


My., 1915. p 


A selected list of books on 
St. Louis P. L. Monthly Bull, 


emenw 
yublic 
fenry Wi 
97-5 
Esenwe n, Joseph Berg, and C 
art of public speaking. Springfield, 
Correspondence School. 12 p. bibl 
er’s library.) 
Pusticirty 
Smith, Herbert 
gress; twentieth 
onal and social activities. 


SPEAKING 

urnagey, Dale. The 
Mass.: Home 
$1.60. (CWrit- 


Heeb 


century 


ner. Publicity 
methods in 
Doran 


and pro- 
religious, edu- 
bibls $i 


italogue of works in the religion section of the 
[N (Eng.)} Lending Library Part 11 (In 
Norwich P. L. Readers’ Guide, My., 1915. Pp. 63- 


in. Consolidation of ru 
rtation of pupils at public 
C.: Gov. Pr. Off., 

Bull. no. 30, Whole no. 
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Runa, scuoots 
Monahan, Arthur Cole 
expense. Washington, | 
p. bibl. (Bur. of Ed 
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Russia 
Wiener, Leo. An interpretation of the Russian 
people. McBride, Nast. 10 p. bibl. $1.25 n. 
SALESMANSHIP 
Salesmanship; list of books on the principles and 
methods of the art of selling. (In Chicago P. L. 
Book Bull., Ap., 1915. p. 55-56.) 
ScHoots 
Upton, Siegried Maia Hansen. Open-air schools. 
New York: Teachers College, 1914. 8 p. bibl. 
SoctaL SCIENCE 
Selected list of books on social subjects, published 
in 1914. (In Bull. of the Russell Sage Found. L., 
Ap., 1915. 3 Pp.) 
Sort 
Russell, award John. Soil conditions and plant 
erywth New ed. Longmans. 14 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
Monographs on bio-chemistry.) 
Soutm AMERICA 
Peck, Annie Smith. The South American tour. 
New York: Doran, 1914. 6 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 
STORAGE BATTERIES 
aynard, George S., comp. List of works relat- 
ing to storage batteries, 1900-1915. (In Bull. of the 
N. Y. P. L., Ap. 1915. p. 365-399.) 
STORY-TELLING 
Foote, Frances E. Some sresestions in the art 
of story telling. Normal, IIL: Ill. state Normal 
Univ., 1914. 3 p. bibl. 


Sun 
Sampson, Ralph Allen. The sun. Putnam, 1914. 
4p. bibl. 40 c. n., $1 mn. (Cambridge manuals of 
science and literature.) 


TAXATION 
Bullock, Edna Dean, comp. Selected articles on 
single tax. White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson 


Co. 8 p. bibl. $1 n. (Debaters’ handbook series.) 


TuEosopny 

‘ooper, Irving S. Theosophy Los 
Angeles: Theosophical Book Goncers. bibl 
25 

“TWILIGHT SLEEP” 

Tracy, Marguerite. and Boyd, Mary. Painless 
childbirth; a general survey of all painless methods, 
with special stress on “twilight sleep,” and its ex- 
tension to America. Stokes. 8 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 


Van Hoosen, Bertha, and Shaw, Elizabeth Ross. 


morphi ne an westhesia . and A psy- 
chological study of “twilight sleep’ made by the 
Giessen method. . . . icago: House of Seens. 


32 p. bibl. $1.50. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library. A _ reading 
list on vocational education. 44 p. (Special library 
list no. 10.) 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Springfield City Library. Success; choosing the 
right vocation. 4 p. 
Weaver, Eli Witwer, g¢ Byler, J. K. Profitable 
vocations for boys. A. S. Barnes Co. Tih $1 n. 


WATER sPporTs 
Alsberg, Pauline. A_ selected list of books on 
water sports. (In St. Leute P. L. Monthly Bull., 
My., 1915. p. 155-157.) 


Communications 


FOREIGN IMPRINTS 
The following letter was sent to Mr. Put- 
nam on April 29, and is here reprinted for the 
information of all librarians: 


Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
Library of Congress, 
Washington. D. 
Dear Sir: 
As Chairman of the Committee upon Fed- 


eral Relations of the American Library Asso- 
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ciation, I have received complaints from the 
John Crerar Library of Chicago, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library of Urbana, Ill, and 
the University of Nebraska of Lincoln, Neb., 
in reference to the ruling of the Treasury 
Department with reference to Sub-Section 1, 
Paragraph F, Section 4 of the Tariff Act of 
October 3, 1913. The decision is numbered 
as T.D. 34904. This provision requires ar- 
ticles of foreign manufacture to be marked so 
as to indicate the country of origin. Foreign 
books are frequently printed in foreign lan- 
guages, and with foreign titles, and it would 
be a disfigurement of the book, so to mark it 
in English, and would impair the value of the 
book. Frequently also it is impossible to 
determine whether a German book was print- 
ed in Austria or Germany, or a Russian book 
in Germany or Russia. What is to be marked 
on books printed in Lemberg, which is claimed 
by two countries? Further, the decision has 
been held to extend so far that the following 
statement on the title page has not been held 
to indicate the book to be marked to indicate 
the country of origin. “Longmans, Green & 
Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, 4th Ave. and 
3oth St., New York, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras.” This decision runs counter to the 
common knowledge of the usage of the trade, 
that London, when no country is specified, re- 
fers to London, England, and that publishers 
always place first on the title page, the coun- 
try of origin. Inasmuch as public libraries 
constitute an integral part of the educational 
system of the country, and as they purchase 
books not for sale, but for general use of the 
people, all intendment of law ought to be 
made liberally for their benefit, as through 
them the whole people of the country are 
benefited, and consequently such a vexatious 
decision hindering the provision of the people 
with books through importation, should be 
rescinded. I trust you may be able to assist 
in this important matter. 
Yours very truly, 
3ERNARD C. STEINER 


Library Calendar 


June 3-9. American Library Association. An- 
nual conference, Berkeley, Cal. 


June 17-19. Joint meeting, Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
Library Associations. Jamestown, R. I. 


Sept. 26-Oct. 2. New York Library Asso- 
ciation, 


Squirrel Inn, Twilight Park, 


June, 
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THE NEWLY COMPLETED 


Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University 


IS EQUIPPED WITH 


Snead Standard Stack and Snead Standard Steel Shelving 


SP 


bit: 


VIEW IN MAIN STACK ROOM IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Distinctive Features—Main Stack 

Ten tiers high, capacity over 2,200,000 volumes. Forms structural element of 
building, carrying main third floor above and bracing walls. 

Wide fixed bottom shelves extend over and protect ventilating deck slits, also 
accommodate oversize books where they will not encroach on most valuable portion 
of aisle space. Interchangeable regular and “Oversize” adjustable shelves permit 
direct classification, irrespective of size. 

Alcoves along windows provide study space for over 300 students. 30 private 
offices for professors are built into stack. 

Miscellaneous Rooms 

Snead Standard Steel Shelving used in thirty-six reading rooms, work rooms, 
study rooms and seminar rooms forms an attractive and harmonious architectural 
feature. 

Front edges of shelf supports are flat and square, not rounded; shelf adjusting ar- 
rangements inconspicuous; marble base; steel cornice; plate glass doors for valuable 
collections; dark brown enamel finish, harmonizing with the oak trim. 

Our Special Facilities and Technical Experience are at Your Service 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, INC. 


Jersey City, N. J. Toronto, Ontario 
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| 


A Binder for | 


INFORMATION 


We are now ready to supply subscribers with an 
excellent binder for INFORMATION with the title 
stamped in gold on the back-bone and on the front cover. 

It is known as the Big Ben Binder, now in general 
use and of proved utility. 

It will hold all the Monthly and Quarterly issues 
(16) for a year. 


Price $1.00, carriage paid, immediate delivery 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 
241 WEST 37th STREET : : : NEW YORK 


( DRAWING INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 

. ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 
HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 

25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
Beaaches: Chicago and London 271 Nimth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LIBRARIANS 


lf you are in need of assistants, or denice 
to change your position, apply to our Libra- | 


rian’s Agency. We are ready to fill positions 
of all kinds. 

The American Librarians’ Agency, 522 
Myrick Bldg., Mass. 
A. H. Pxu.D A. C. Hupparp 


OOKS..—All out-of- books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, _Birminghem, England. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


Educational, Scientific, Medical, 
Law, Theological and ALL other — 
SECOND-HAND AT HALF PRICES 
New at 25 per cent. discount. 
Catalogue No, 678 post free. State Wants Replacements a 
Specialty. Special terms to Libraries. Our Fiction Depart- 
ment consists of many thousands of volumes. Books sent 


on approval OKS BOUGHT: Best Prices Given. 


BO! 
w. a6. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Rd..W.C.. London, Eno. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL il 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants We 

carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street F New York, N. Y. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


ALF rate subscriptions 

to THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL ($2.00 in- 

stead of $4.00 per year) are of- 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 
Personal Copies for the Librarian 
or his Assistants, or to any mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, 
providing the Library itself sub- 
scribes for one copy at the regular rate. 


26 


5-Gallon Cans 11.00 


Transportation prepaid in 
U.S. within 500 miles 
of Boston. 


Sample free 
Prepaid anywhere 


“Barco” Book Varnish 


(ANTISEPTIC) 


Keeps Library and School Book covers 
looking like new. 


Dries hard in a few minutes. 

Will not spot, scratch, peel off or turn white. 

Superior to Zanzibar, or shellac. 

Only one application is required. 

Does not need to be coated with wax or par- 
rafine, like shellac, to make it waterproof. 

Ideal for protecting shelf numbers, paper 
labels, and stickers. 

Covers more surface than Shellac, or other 


Varnish. 


Prices 
Quart Cans . $1.00 Flexible. 
Gallon Cans. . 2.50 | 


Agents for 


F. J. BARNARD & CO., 105 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


o., Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pacific Library | “dee; 
e Pacific Coas 
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CHIVERS’ GRADED BINDINGS 


(DURO-FLEXILE) 
ONE — TWO — THREE 


All with Chivers’ Sewing and Methods Used in More than 1500 Public Libraries. 
Grade No. 1—Leather back (Niger or Pigskin) stout waterproof cloth sides; For 
new books and books of good paper and ascertained popularity. 


Grade No. 2—Full Library Buckram: For partially used books, books of small size, 
poor paper, or doubtful popularity. 


Grade No. 3—Reinforced Publishers’ Bindings: These books are supplied sewed and 
rebound in the publishers’ covers, and give an average loan issue of three times 
that of the original binding. Books treated in this way often serve all the loans 
demanded of them. 


Should rebinding be advisible, a saving of 15c. is effected because the Chivers’ 
sewing is permanent. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


911-913 ATLANTIC AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Lists and Prices to Public Libraries on Applicatin 


The F urnishing of Libraries CATHOLIC 
BOOK NEWS 


The furnishing of libraries has always been a specialty of 


our house. We have the largest stock of Catholic books of 
all publishers and have unsurpassed facilities for supplying 
new books as soon as they appear. Lists of books with esti- 
mates will be supplied on request. 

A catalogue “Catholic Books in English” containing a list 


of practically all books published to-day in all English-speak- 

ing countries, will be sent free on request. An edition bound 

in cloth, printed on fine paper, with 345 portraits of authors, 

will be mailed upon receipt of soc. Gegghemente will be 
issued from time to time and will be furnished free. 


799) on aa | We shall be glad to send on request our “Catholic Book 


BENZIOPR BROTIORS 


News,” published eight times a year. Gives a penguts record 
of ali new Catholic books published in English. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 
F. A. ‘BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


European Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern- 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of L ibrary orders at reasonable prices. Special atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material,correct lettering 

Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


| 
} 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 


discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“‘ Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’), post free. 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A B C. 


F. C. STECHERT CO.,, Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
‘avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
on special topics. 

PARIS 


LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited ROME 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 


possible prices. 
Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 
Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER new york 
LOWCOST MAGAZINE BINDER 


for reading rooms and magazines that are circulated. 


Without strings, without rods, without springs, with- 
out gummed strips. Holds securely, does not muti- 


late, automatically locks, weighs less than 8 oz. and 
requires only a few seconds for inserting and removing magazines. 


Send us THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND 10 CENTS, 
and we will mail you one pressboard LOWCOST 
BINDER to hold 7x10 magazine. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


GAYLORD BROS., : Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one ck or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wo. G. Jonunston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR SIR:— 
We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 


with the * Magazine Thief "' and the old numbers look as good as ‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRONGEST 
THE YET 


IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 


QUALITY ECONOMY 


NELBCO “x BINDINGS 


New England Gibraruy Bindery Co. 


PREMIER LIBRARY BINDERS 
ORIGINATORS, NOT FOLLOWERS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


SERVICE 


PRICE-LISTS 


FREE SAMPLES 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 


Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 
Corner Chester Ave. and Oraton St. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Librarians: Having over 30 years’ experience in all branches of Bookbinding enables me to know 
what binding is most suitable for Library use. 


If we can please 175 Libraries, including some of the largest in the country, we certainly must 
be able to please you. I supervise all my work, and have my bindery always open for visitors. 

We will rebind 2 vols. 12 mos, sent us prepaid, free of charge, to show you a sample of our 
work. 


Pay us a visit Give us a trial. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its + soe aan cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing our 
reinforce 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Camera Stat 


New improved Device for 
Library Copying of Books, 
Manuscripts, Maps. 


Price, $159.00, complete 


CAMERA STAT CO. 
720 Washington Loan Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 


“QUALITY FIRST’’ 


BOOK BINDING 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


(All through the country) 
Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


The Bookshop Bindery 


314-322 W. Superior St., Chicago, III. 


“LIBRARIANS ATTENTION 


Our fortunate purchase 
of the entire stock of 
remainders of the 


McMILLAN and 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


enables us to offer these great 
Books at One-Half Price 


BARGAIN LIST NOW READY 


Invited 


WILLIAMS BOOK STORES CO. 
Williams Building Boston, Mass.” 


RAND 
i, Visible Index 


Ten times faster than the old 
H card index system. 
Two hundred names visible at 
one glance. A touch—two hun- 
dred more names are seen. 
Just the thing for a Library. 
Used by National Shawmut 
Bk. Bell Telephone Co. 
Standard Oil Co., ete. 
Catalog FREE. Ask for Cat. L. 
— THE RAND CO. 
Holds 100 to 1,000,000 x, oth Tonawanda, N.Y. 


cards 


Riverside County Free Library 
Riverside Public Library 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six weeks, beginning June 28, 1915 


WINTER SCHOOL 


Eight weeks, beginning January 17, 1916 


ADDRESS: RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


ADVERTISE YOUR BOOKS 
IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


GERMAN, 
FRENCH, 
POLISH, 
NORWEGIAN 
and SWEDISH 


POSTERS 


PRINTED ON WHITE BRISTOL 
BOARD, | 1 x 14 INCHES 
5 CENTS EACH 
50 CENTS A DOZEN 


Special prices on lots of 100 or more 


Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 
*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BINDING 
=. he Barnard & Co., Inc., 105 Federal St., Boston, 


*The Book Shop Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago, 
Brabandt & Valters Book Binding Co., 3604-06 Lincoln 


ve., 
Burgmeier Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
or particulars. 


Chicago, Ill. Send 
"Chivers Bookbinding Co., 911-913 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Olaf Lokke Book Bindery, ry Cow Spr Ind. 

*New England Library Bindery Co ‘ea Mass. 

Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, 

*Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, 

Pm ny Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., 
orge H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A 


N. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bookbindery, Sprin Mich. 
C. A. Sullivan, Islan View Blece, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Old books rebound. 


Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East rth St., 
New York. 
*J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 
Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
° Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, 
EE. Loose Leaf Binder Co., sR Mich, 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., 
New York. 
BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 
Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfurt a.M. Ger- 
many. 
*Baker’s Great Bookshop, aan, Eng. 
*Baker & Taylor Co., New 
*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian). 
*F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig. 
Noble & Noble, New York (Educational Books). 
Huntting Co., Springheld, Mass. 
*Henry Malkan, New Yorke 
*A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
st. E. Schulte, New York. 
*Chas. Scribner's Sone, New 
& Co., London. 
*F. C. Stechert Co., Inc., New York. 
*5. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 
*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*Snead & Co., Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 


Yorx, 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


| The Globe-Wernicke 


| The Tablet and Ticket Co., 


*The Photostat, Commercial Camera Co., Rochester, 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa, 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
fit 


Yawman & Erbe 


Rouges Dustless-Duster Co., 200 
as 


Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
USTERS. 


ecClurg & Co., a15-2a1 Wabash Ave., Chicago, | 
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FILES FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
a <7 Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., New 


ork. 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 

Betzler & Wilson Fountain Pen Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., Safety Self-Filling 
INDEX CARDS. 

Elsinore Paper Co., 29 St., New York. 

*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, Y. 

Co. Ohio. 
Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*A. Ta eClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
INKS, MUCILAGE, CLIPS, ETC. 
*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. 
Higgins & Co., 271 oth 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburg 
LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolph St., Chicago 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
The Beck Duplicator Co., 491-493 Broadway, Mew ye. 
The Schapirograph Co., "228 West Broadway, } 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 
New York, Chicago, San 


*Librar 


th, P 


Francisco. 


LOOSE LEAF pevices LIBRARY RECORDS, 
NDEX, ETC 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 

Feldmann System Mfg. Co., 1038 North Ave. -» Chicago. 

*Rand Visible Index, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 
Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers. 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Paul C. Patterson, 4043 Powelton Ave., Phila., Pa. 
MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 

*Hammond eyegweiier Co., 69th to zoth Sts., East 

River, N. 

Remington Co., New York and Every- 
where. 

Underwood Typewriter. 
billing machines, 30 Vesey St., N. 
in all large cities. 


*See advertisement elsewhere ii: this number. 


Correspondence, card and 
Y. Branches 


SITUATION WANTED 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, with four years’ library 


experience, desires position in near future. Apply, 
“M. V.,” Library Journal. 
BOOKS FOR SALE 
Maine Historical Society, Portland, Me. 

Volumes 17-20, Documentary Series, 1913-1914, at $3 
each. Complete Series and Collections, with for 
extra volumes, $126.00. 

Evelyn L. Gilmore, Librarian. 

Nat'l Liberal Immigration League, 150 Nassau St., 

New York. 

N. Y. Times collection, Jan. 1, 1908, to date, bound 
one vol. to month, in canv as, to Nov., 12, aCn 
leather, gilt stampings Dec. ‘12, to Mar. ‘14, un 
bound since. Sunday issues complete. Perfec 


Make offer. 


condition. 


S ae Press 


Secondhand and New. 


Noble and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th N.Y. City. Wy fur Catalogue. 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of literary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., a95 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anderson, John R., 31 W. 15th St., New York. 

Baker & Taylor Co., Lee Booksellers, 33-37 
East 17th St., New York. 

Blessing, W. P., Mgr., po Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) F 

fl ‘ublish Booksellers and Importers o 
Foreign ifth Ave. and 27th h 'St., New 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, 
W., Albany, N.Y. (Largest st 
Sets in the World.) 

Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York. 

Campbell William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 

eral Literature.) 

Cuma, “4 N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West a3d St., New York. 

Crawford, A. J., ath and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dewitt & Snelling, 1609 Telegeaghs Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
(Western Americana a specialty ty.) 

Foley, P. K., 14 B St., Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Pa. Natural His- 
tory, Americana, Medica 

Cotes, C., & Co. ieuingna Book Shop), 120 East 
soth t.. New York. 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hudson Book Co., 25 W. 42d St., New York City. 
(Americana.) 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 

Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail, prs 221 Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

MeDevity, Wiison Bargain Book Shop, a Church St. 

Rare bscription 

McDonough Co, » cone 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Malkan, Henry, 43 New York. 

J St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ericana, History, Science, Ry, 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co. -» 17 Ann St., New York. 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N.Y. Americana. 

Powers ‘Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 

Preston & Rounds Co. Providence, R. I. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publish 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London, 
Putnam's Retail Department of above), Booksellers 
and Li Agents, 2 West 4sth St. New York; 

24 Bedford St., Strand, London, 

Robinson, E. R., - River "St., Troy, N. Y. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St.,. Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theo ) 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 

F.C» & Co, Inc., 29-35 West 32d St., 


Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
in various languages.) 


Torch Breas Book "Shop, Cedar’ Rapids, 


the early West.) 
Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave, New 


nio! 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
Remainders and Rare Books. 


New Books, 


FOREIGN. 
Atkiosen, R., 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, 


Baer, 6, F ort, Ger. 
Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, 
Blackwell, B. H. so and s1 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(T Classical and General.) 
Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 
printed in ‘Mexico or about Mexico.) 
Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 
ork, Scandinavian 
Brill ee, Fi Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
us, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., Oxford St., Lond Eng. 
J. Fine and "General al.) 
Carter, F. C., 71 Middle Lane, (books, rin 
) Ses Se ial, 
maps), Sout eas, Colon 
phy, Antiquarian, Rare, Curious, 
Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, Eng 
Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 She Sq., London, W. Cleaned 
History ‘'and Scien 
England. 83a ‘Hig St., Marylebone, London, 
ngland. 
te, Henne 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Ferdinando, Paul, 1: Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
rance. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 
Priediinder, R. & Son, Karistr 1, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
rmany. (Natural History; Exact Sciences.) 
Githater & Ranschburg, 1. Bognergasse 2, 
Austria. (Old Boo Prints, Aut 
a 


ore, 1 urchfie 

» Eng. (Family histories, Ameri- 
ah Researches made.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 


Hiersemaan, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 


Hi ten, & Son, 27a St., London, 
nston, in 
ous, Old and y Scottish. 
Lange S & Buechner (London, Pavia, Leipzig), New 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 


France. 
M Bros., fn. Lond Specialists in 
"Rare Books, Library Editions, Prints and Auto- 


graph 
M Eu, L., 


Morton, J. M., 1 Duke ge Brighton, ne Res. Second- 
ton on all subjects 
free on request. 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Voorhout 9, The Hague, 

nd, 

Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 


Rapilly, G., 9 Quai Malaq Paris, a. 
Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hild 
14, Munich, Germany. 
Prints, Incunables, Mss., Rare Books, Prints.) 
pncceme, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues is 


Salby, G Grom, St, Landen, W. C. 
George, Gr ick, Germany. 


Sotheran, Ca te 140 "Strand 


Stech th 
York; cleo Lelgsig, Barts, 


G R 
Stevens, Soo, & Stiles, St., Londua, 
Terquem, Em., 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, Reem, 


Catal ludi post free.) 
ing 


P 
a 
London, 
an my 
ch. 
* 
ary 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical _ Be, 
jan. bindings, prints, etc.) 
Quaritch, Bernard, 1: Grafton St., New Bond St., ee 
St., London, England. < a 
yund 
lack 
un 
rfect 
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New Purchases At 
Greatly Reduced Prices 


TWAIN (MARK) Complete Works. Hillcrest Edition, 25 vols., buckram, leather labels, as 
CHILD’S BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 24 vols., half leather, as new. Published at $60.00. 
Our Price $40.00. 


HISTORIAN’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 25 vols., buckram, as new. Published at Fong 
Our Price $25.00. 


HARTE (BRET) Complete Writings. Standard Library Edition, With 5 ig 
and indexes. Illustrated by photogravures. 14 vols., cloth. Bost. and Y. as 
new. Published at $28.00. Our Price $14.00. 


LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by Richard Lydekker. 6 vols., royal 8vo., 
Akron, O., 1904, a8 new. Published at $18.00. Price $6.00. 


BAGEHOT (WALTER) Works. With Memoirs, by R. H. Hutton. Edited by Forrest Fay, = 
vols., Hartford, 188, published at $15.00. $7.50. 


DEFOE (DANIEL) Works. Edition de Luxe. 8 vols., half leather, as new. Published at 
$24.00. Our Price 
THE DRAMA. Its History, Literature and Influence on Civilization. King Edward ~~ ry 
20 vols., half morocco, London, 1903. Published at $99.00. Our Price $32.50. 


Complete Writings. Harper's Large-type Library Edition. 10 vols., 
cloth, Y., 1897. Published at $22.50 Our Price 


BROWNING (ROBT.) Complete Works. Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 
ta vols., half leather, N. Y., 1900. Published at Our Price 
Limited Edition. 


BARSAS (HONORE DE) Comedie Humaine. Edited with general introduction and prefaces 
by Prof. George Saintsbury. 34 voils., buckram, leather labels, as new. Published =< $68.00. 


Definitive Library Edition, limited to 100 sets, of which this is No. 121. 
STODDARD’S LECTURES. 14 vols., 8vo., half morocco. Published at $49.00. ...... Our price 

An excellent set of these very interesting lectures, containing hundreds of illustrations from 
original photographs. 
JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 12 vols., cloth, new, published at $96.00.............Our Price, $4ag0 


GREAT EVENTS BY FAMOUS HISTORIANS. Testimonial Edition. Limited to roo sets, of which 
this is No. 91. 30 vols., full morocco, gilt tops, deckle-edges. Published at $100.00. 
Our Price $37.50. 


A non-sectarian, non-partisan, non-sectional, readable account of the world’s history, emphasiz- 
ing the more important events, and presenting these as complete narratives in the master- 
words of the most eminent historians. 


INFORMATION SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore New York City 
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